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problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets: in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 
The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves _ 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza~- _ 
tion. Besides Américas, a monthly magazine on inter-..:: rican affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
AMErIcAs subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Spanish 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE of the U. S. Senate met in closed session 


K 
on February 2 to take up the OAS Charter, the ensuing debate caused a flurry of unwarranted 


alarm in the Foreign Ministries of the Hemisphere. 


filtered out to the press. 


had actually occurred in committee. 


Incomplete and exaggerated accounts 


These led to misinterpretations among those who did not know what 


From published reports, it seemed likely that certain 


human rights declarations in the Charter might block quick approval by the U. S. Senate. 


The Committee’s eight Democrats and five Republi- 
cans make up what is probably the most powerful, yet one 
of the smallest, political bodies of our time. It meets in 
a room off the Senate chamber, where the thirteen mem- 
bers gather around an enormous table. Just outside is 
a small waiting room where every Secretary of State, no 
matter how popular, has spent some anxious moments. In 
a way it is like a court anteroom: there is no predicting 
what questions the Senators will fire. 

Supplied by the complex Library of Congress with a 
staggering mass of facts, the Committee members are 
always well informed. All have long experience and excel- 


lent memories. Administrations may change, but these 
Senators remain. Occasionally a new face appears on 
the Committee, but most members have served for more 
than six years. Physically, they correspond pretty closely 
to the average American’s idea of a typical senator. In 
age, dignity, and dramatic consciousness of their own 
power, they could even pass for old Roman senators. 

It was no different that February day. The Senators 
lounged informally in easy chairs; smoke drifted lazily 
from their long Havana cigars. On the wall hung a map 
of the Western Hemisphere and a diagram of the Organi- 
zation of American States. On the table lay copies of the 
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Vandenberg (left) and Secre- 
tary Acheson (right) 


OAS Charter signed at Bogota last April, President Tru- 
man’s recommendation for its ratification, and the State 
Department’s green pamphlet dealing with the Bogota 
Conference. 

This was Dean Acheson’s first appearance before the 
Committce as Secretary of State. A few days before, he 
had spent grueling hours in the same room when confir- 
mation of his appointment was under discussion. Now 
he was accompanied by some of his colleagues in the 
Department who had been at Bogota with the U. S. dele- 
gation and who represent their country on the OAS 
Council. Here was Paul Daniels, smiling nervously; 
quiet, deliberate William Sanders; affable John Dreier. 

In his clear, correct voice, with a slight British accent, 
Mr. Acheson read a statement enthusiastically recom- 
mending the Charter. Then the questions began, at times 
in the low tones of dinner table conversation, occasion- 
ally fired by sparks of eloquence. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who with Chairman Tom 
Connally is one of the best informed of his countrymen 
on the Good Neighbor Policy, wanted to know why the 
Charter had not been brought up before. He also asked 
how many countries had ratified it. So far, only Mexico 
had done so. Congresses in many countries had just 
begun to study it. 

Senator Vandenberg’s concern with the lack of prompt- 
ness in winding up inter-American agreements is not new. 
Until the Rio Treaty went into force, he kept up to date 
on the number of ratifications received and continually 
inquired into the probable reasons for the other coun- 
tries’ delay. The Senator did not say so, but the implica- 
tion was that interest appeared to be lagging in documents 
that had been signed amid outbursts of enthusiasm. Some- 
one took up this idea and suggested postponing discussion 


Chairman Connally drives 
home a point to Senator 
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of the Charter until more Latin American ratifications 
had been received. Secretary Acheson did not agree. 

Senator George, Democrat from Georgia, thought some 
of the Charter’s provisions touched on subjects that under 
the U. S. Constitution are reserved for legislation by the 
States. At a time when the States’ sensitivity about their 
prerogatives had been sharpened by civil rights discus- 
sions, this seemed to be a weighty consideration. The 
Senator cited, for example, the article in the Charter in 
which the American nations agree to encourage, within 
the limits of their constitutional provisions and material 
resources, the exercise of the right of all to an education. 
This included the principle that all should have access to 
higher education, without discrimination as to race, 
nationality, sex, language, creed, or social condition. 

In the United States, the regulation of education is a 
power of the individual States. Therefore, Congress 
passes no Federal laws on this subject. But public 
treaties are, in the words of the Constitution, “the law of 
the land.” Does this provision of the Charter, which is 
a treaty, then go beyond the Constitution? Does it con- 
stitute an invasion by Congress of territory reserved to 
the State legislatures? 

The State Department replied that like other agree- 
ments in the Charter, this one on education is merely a 
statement of aims by the signatory nations—guideposts 
without binding force. The express reservation that cer- 
tain educational or social policies should be carried out 
within the limits of each country’s constitution circum- 
vents any controversy as to whether the Charter could 
impose new obligations on the 48 States of the Union. 

No final decision was reached by the Committee. 
The Charter would have to wait its turu for further 
consideration. 
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For a strong America: plenty of milk for the 
children in Brazil’s Campos Jordao neal 


THE PEOPLE’ CHARTER 


Alberto Lleras 


PRESS ACCOUNTS il the Seale: aes Re lations Committee’s debate on the OAS Charter 
reopened a discussion that had already taken place among American delegates during the first 
drafting and again when it was whipped into final shape at Bogota. For several reasons, this 
was bound to produce serious concern among the American governments. 


Never had an international convention met with more by fourteen of the twenty-one nations is necessary for it 
favorable general response than the Bogota Charter. to enter into full force. 
Even the tragic atmosphere in which it was discussed— But now discussion of the Senate Committee debate 
when delegates’ voices often mingled with the distant raised a new question: is it useful or appropriate to intro- 
crack of snipers’ rifle fire—intensified the affection the duce declarations of aims into a treaty? If they are 
American governments felt for this treaty that crowned already provided in the laws of each country, the critics 
more than half a century of effort. Despite the local pointed out, they are unnecessary. If not, they lack suffi- 


uprising, the historic signing was completed with dra-— 


matic ceremony in the old country home of the South 


ne cient binding force. If they run counter to national con- 
_ stitutional provisions, they only hinder ratification. 


American Liberator, Simon Bolivar. None of the dele-— The tendency in all Inter-American Conferences has 
gates made any reservations in the name of his govern- been precisely to establish principles and rules of conduct, 
ment. By Conference resolution, a large part of the to make declarations without compulsory force in the 
Charter came into effect immediately, though ratification strictly legal sense. The American States attach great 
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importance to this procedure. Many of the standards 
they proclaim are not being applied by all of them at the 
time they are established in their international law. With 
some, it is understood that the principles cannot become 
a reality for many years. Yet this has not been in vain. 
Every day, provisions of this kind, buttressed by public 
opinion, gain greater binding force. 


American treaties are not obligations among States, 
but understandings among peoples. Their words have an 
educational function. By dint of repetition, they acquire 
the force of fact. In drafting the OAS Charter, no excep- 
tions were made —nor could they be made — in this 
traditional procedure. 

Before Bogota and at Bogota there were .some who 
advocated that the Charter be confined strictly to the 
international obligations of governments and the powers 
and duties of the Organization. In that form the docu- 
ment would have been a complete structure, but no more It’s their Charter too: Mexican stevedores 
than a skeleton. For almost 300,000,000 people (except 
professional internationalists and the foreign affairs offi- 
cials), it would have contained nothing that affected Lee 
them directly and in a way they could readily understand. eae 
It would also have been the least American of documents, 
less so than the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
originated in the Western Hemisphere, or the American- 
born United Nations Charter. 

At Bogota, a “humanistic” approach took precedence 
over the coldly official point of view that the State should 
be the exclusive subject of the Charter. The humanists 
maintained that the Charter’s final concern is with man 
in America. There is no point, they said, in guaranteeing 
the peace and security of the States if we do not insure 
the liberty, dignity, and prosperity of their inhabitants. 


Thus the purpose of international fellowship becomes 
not the solidarity of States per se, but primarily a means 
of assuring the happiness of their peoples. If this is so, 
said the humanists, we must say so. The Charter must 
deal not only with the duties of States among themselves, 
but with their duties toward man. Even though the state- 
ment has no juridical force, whoever reads the Charter 
will realize it is mindful of his interests. This philosophy, 
though abstract and unpragmatic, carried the day. 

The Charter’s chapter on Principles, for instance, says 
that the solidarity of the American States rests on effec- 
tive representative democracy in their own_ political 
organization. Does this mean that there is representative 
democracy in all the Amercian States? At times it has 
ceased to exist. Yet that does not make the Organization 
a farce or a failure. Neither should it be deduced that 
collective intervention should be used to restore demo- 
cratic procedures where they no longer exist. For what 
prevails, and has from the time of independence, is the 
American disposition toward democracy. There may be 
interruptions of the democratic order, passing moments 
of violence. But no American State could construct a 
domestic system in disregard of this principle without 
impairing hemispheric solidariiy and placing itself out 
of reach of the privileges and rights of membership in the 
Organization. At most, a coup d état or revolution can 


Laws of many countries call for paid vacations. Chileans 
enjoy the sun near Vina del Mar 
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only suspend temporarily the processes of democratic gov- 
ernment. A return to them is inevitable. The first thing 
a revolutionary government promises the people is to hold 
elections. No American State has ever tried to abolish the 
principle of representative, democratic government. 

The Charter, moreover, proclaims the individual's 
fundamental rights, without distinctions of race, nation- 
ality, creed, or sex. Now it is obvious that many funda- 
mental human rights are not entirely protected in the 
Americas. Does it follow that this principle should have 
been omitted from the Charter? No, for it hallows 
before all States the duty of each to its people. It does not 
require that on the day following adherence to the prin- 
ciple a government must at once root out all discrimina- 
tion that may exist in the exercise of these rights. But 
it does eliminate the possibility of creating or imposing 
discriminations in America, like those set up against the 
Jewish race by Nazi law, without upsetting hemisphere 
equilibrium or injuring the international Organization. 
Our Charter affirms that it is not a matter of indifference 
to the American States and their inhabitants if one of 
them elects to revert to savagery. And it expresses a hope 
of the greatest moral cogency that all forms of barbarism 
may be eradicated from human relations. 

One practical result of these provisions is the fact that 
the Organization’s action is conditioned by these funda- 
mental principles. Suppose, for example, an American 
State turns Nazi, persecutes its people for reasons of race, 
religion, or nationality, and as a result becomes embroiled 
in war with a non-American State. Would the other mem- 
ber nations of our Organization be obliged to go to its 
defense because of their solidarity pledge? Obviously 
not. If the Charter were merely a question of political 
alliance, they would have no other choice. 

Throughout the Charter we can trace this constant 
preoccupation with man in America, his security, his 
rights, his social and political prerogatives. And this is 
not just a diplomatic move. Our Negroes, Indians, half- 
breeds, mulattoes, can see in this document that their 
governments conceive of a world free of racial discrimi- 
nation. The illiterates will learn that the American gov- 
ernments do not consider ignorance a natural condition 


Some of the social benefits the Americas provide for their peoples: 
(1) carpentry training; (2) tests for malaria by cooperative health 
service (Bolivia); (3) equal job opportunities (Puerto Rican glass 
factory); (4) recreation (Pocitos Beach, Montevideo, Uruguay); 
(5) good lunches at school (Chile); (6, 7, and 8) early detection 
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of the masses. They will know that when they have 
hurdled grade school, higher education will be open to 
them. Whether they are Catholics or Mohammedans, 
white or black, foreigners or nationals, they will share 
alike in available cultural opportunities, limited only by 
their individual capabilities. 

The laborer knows that the American States do not 
look upon.his work as a commodity, to be depreciated in 
times of unemployment. And he knows he is entitled 
to work under conditions involving due regard for his 
dignity and safety. On the other hand, this does not 
mean that the declaration of these principles will auto- 
matically effect an upward trend in wage levels. The 
same is true of other articles in the Charter, which make 
this document a declaration of principles with pro- 
foundly human overtones. 

But the Charter is also a treaty of cooperation, the 
prime objective of the Organization of American States. 
It is clear that each State will do all it can within its 
own province to eliminate backward conditions. But it is 
also bound to reciprocal effort, knowing it can count on 
the cooperation of other member States. 

Thus the American States have pooled resources in 
sanitary campaigns, investing large sums inside their 
borders and beyond. For they are aware that an economi- 
cally undeveloped region is a burden to all; an area of 
social injustice is a collective threat; and a place where 
law is primitive is a breeding spot for wars. 

If three hundred million instead of one hundred mil- 
lion of our people have a high standard of living, the 
whole continent will be stronger. To achieve this, we 
must come to the aid of the less fortunate areas. But 
this can be done only under the condition that all will 
turn their efforts in the same direction. That is why 
the Charter coniains standards, declarations, principles. 
What may sound like pure rhetoric may in the end prove 
to be the most significant part of the text. 

A few years ago, we began to speak of “One World” 
as against nationalism and isolation. Now we can begin 
to speak of “One Humanity.” If this is not the Charter 
of the American Man, it is at least the public treaty which 
speaks of him most often and with the best intentions. 


and treatment of tuberculosis; (9) toothbrush training (Costa 
Rica); (10) secretarial schooling (Managua, Nicaragua); (11) 
physical education (Rio de Janeiro, Brazil); (12) workers’ hous- 
ing (Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic); (13) organized sports 
(Beni region, Bolivia); (14) clinical care for children (Nicaragua) 
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Miguel Albornoz 


ee - One OF THE YOUNGEST PRESIDENTS in the hemisphere is Galo Plaza, a handsome, 42-year-old, 
___ six-foot-one Ecuadorean ex-diplomat and former member of the PAU Governing Board. He is 
also an amateur bullfighter and a professional farmer, who believes that his country’s economic 


te pe salvation lies in modernized agriculture and industry. 


He What Plaza believes in he works for. Long before the his farmer neighbors saw how much and how many kinds 
: national presidential campaign, Plaza worked hard at of work a tractor can do, they too began to shift to the 
eg being President of the Ecuadorean National Holstein mechanical soil tillers and to use the traditional oxen for 
a Association, a job of less scope than his present one, but other, slower jobs. Plaza also introduced the first sys- 


one he considers almost as important for Ecuador in the tematic method of seed selection of wheat, barley, and 


long run. The first Ecuadorean hacendado to import 
blooded cattle on a large scale, Plaza spread far and wide 
the doctrine of the Holstein’s greater productivity. 
Where new ideas are concerned, the people of the high- 
lands of Ecuador are like Missourians; they want to be 
shown. At first they were doubtful of the fat black and 
white cattle, but now the Holstein has become as much 
a part of Ecuador as the towering eucalyptus trees, which 
originally came to the highlands from Australia. 
Likewise, tongues clicked in disapproval when Plaza 


potatoes, and urged sierra farmers to plant alfalfa in 
place of the native grass pasturage. 

While Plaza’s ruling passion is twentieth-century agri- 
culture, he has political acumen not unlike that of 
another recent election winner, one Harry S. Truman. 
Indeed, Plaza got his votes just as Truman did—by tak- 
ing his story to the voters, talking in specific terms to 
people all over the country, telling everybody precisely 
what he thought the country needed and what he expected 
to do about it. Plaza did not even have the backing of 
an organized political party. His supporters were a con- 


ee <. imported the first Caterpillar tractor that ever clanked 

xs es across the soil of the rich Andean valleys. But when eer: of al kinds of people who were dissatisfied 
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with the traditional parties and believed the country 
needed a dynamic program. Like Truman, he was 
declared a sure loser by all the prophets. 

The voters had a good idea of what to expect from 
President Plaza. They had seen him at work as president 
of Quito’s City Council, as senator, as Minister of 
National Defense, and had heard of his service as Am- 
bassador to Washington. During the Plaza incumbency, 
each of these posts had been an active, if not always a 
peaceful spot. 

On taking office, he started at once to carry out his 
campaign promises. With a farmer’s impatience with 
striped-pants ceremonies and long speeches, he chopped 
protocol to the vanishing point. This cleared the way for 


Author Albornoz (in topcoat) stops for a chat in Quito street 


streamlined credit facilities for agricultural improvements. 

' He gave special attention to increasing banana produc- 
tion in the hot, humid coastlands. He founded a new De- 
velopment Institute that will absorb much of the risk of 
new industrial ventures with foreign or domestic capital. 
Realizing that Ecuador’s colorful Indian markets, 


majestic Andean scenery, tropical beaches, and pictur- 

esque jungles can be the basis of a lucrative tourist indus- 
try, Plaza immediately abolished the passport require- 
ment for tourists. Also overboard went the antiquated 
a tourist tax, a unique and irritating provision which 


raised the cost of a visa for a longer visit. Now vacation- 
ers can enter Ecuador with a simple tourist card, obtain- 
able without red tape at any international travel agency. 

Out the window went the siesta, one of Latin America’s 
most hallowed institutions. To the consternation of his 
assistants, accustomed to a good two-hour snooze in the 
middle of the day, the new Chief Executive put in three 
hours’ morning work at home, then showed up at the 


more work by Government officials. He enlarged and — 


Santo Domin Church, Quito 


office at eleven o’clock and stayed sfraight on until eight 
at night. In the form of dictaphokes and electric type- 
writers, the twentieth century intruded into the panelled — 
decorum of the presidential offices. Bilingual secretaries _ 
handle his heavy correspondence with the United States. _ 
Knowing the importance of public relations, Plaza 
established the presidency’s first press-conference room. 
There he gives interviews to reporters, and daily bulletins — 
are available to all newspapers. 
The President sets a tough pace in the numerous per- 
sonal interviews that are a time-consuming chore for any — 
important ay figure. He sees about thirty people . 


J 


General Leonidas Plaza, 
Galo’s father, 
was twice President 


ty 


day on an assembly-line schedule, which limits conver- eee: 
sation strictly to the business under discussion. He also tee 


President of Ecuador, and of Avelina Lasso de Plaza. His 
father, one of the country’s outstanding Liberal presi-— 
dents, was a self-made man from the coastal lowlands. His 
mother was from the sierra, a member of one of Ecua- . 
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Galo, the oldest of their seven children, was born in New 
York in 1906, while his father was Minister to the 
United States. From his earliest days, the boy showed 
the energy which still overwhelms anyone meeting him 
for the first time. Quito is 9,200 feet above sea level, 
and for most people not born in the thin air of that alti- 
tude, walking across the room to sit down is plenty of 
exercise. But Galo played a fast and furious game of 
soccer on his school team. Week ends and vacations he 
spent on horseback on the family haciendas, some of 
which had pastures 12,000 feet high. Merely chasing 
and roping the half-wild cattle was not enough exercise 


Air view of Ecuador's lofty capital 


for the energetic youngster; he always got in some 
impromptu bullfighting on these expeditions. 

By the time he was seventeen, Galo was already six 
feet tall, with the shoulders of a wrestler. He was a mem- 
ber of the school soccer team, as well as of the “Gladia- 
tors,” Quito’s champion municipal team. On occasion he 
played two games the same day, one with each team. 
Another day, after playing a hard game, he entered a 
one-mile race, and won it. 

A school celebration once featured a Sunday after- 
noon bullfight with Galo as matador. That morning he 
went to the arena to size up the bulls. In an excess of 
enthusiasm he hopped the fence and began to play one 
of them, using his jacket as a cape. The bull won. Play- 
ing the animal too close, Galo took a murderous horn 
in the cheek and mouth. He tried to hide the damage 
from the family at Sunday dinner, but twelve stitches in 
the face take considerable concealment. He fought the 
bull in the afternoon on schedule, and this time Galo won. 

Leonidas and José Maria, Galo’s younger brothers, 
are nearly as massive as he, just as energetic, and just as 


fond of bullfighting. Galo says today that José Maria is 
the best amateur bullfighter in the world. And quitenos 
have a saying which can apply to more things than bull- 
fighting: “The bulls are just too small for the Plazas.” 

The turbulent Galo organized the first students’ strike 
at Quito’s Mejia School. The strike was against whole- 
sale vaccination of students. Only one student, loyal to 
alma mater, let his arm be scratched. He almost died 
from an infected vaccination, to the ruthless joy of the 
rest of the student body. 

When Galo finished high school, his father sent him to 
the University of California, where he majored in agri- 
culture. His heroic size and strength made him a natural 
for football, which he played with bone-crushi:.g enthusi- 
asm for one year. When his father learned later that his 
firstborn was indulging in “that dangerous Yankee 
game,” he transferred Galo across the continent to the 
University of Maryland. The mid-term switch made him 
ineligible for sports. 

Galo left school before graduation to take his first 
diplomatic job as attaché at the Ecuadorean Embassy in 
Washington. Except for the striped-pants. allergy, he 
found international affairs almost if not quite as reward- 
ing as animal husbandry. He enrolled in the Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service, where he got his diploma. 

Galo’s father shared the conviction of most self-made 
men that a few hard knocks are a fine finishing touch to 
a young man’s education. Suddenly, in the depression, 
he cut off Galo’s allowance, saying in effect, “Now let's 
see how valuable your education is.” 

The education did not pay any immediate dividends. 
Broke in New York, Galo sold apples on street corners. 
When apple sales were not what they should be, he stood 
in breadlines. He tried selling real estate, but while the 
deals were bigger than those involving an apple, the 
market was more limited. Determined not to ask his 
father for help, he kept his high connections a secret and 
took any kind of job that would keep food in his stomach. 


Finally, the young Ecuadorean landed a job as assis- 
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On Sundays the Chief Executive interviews his cows 


tant purser on the Grace liner Santa Teresa, where his 
roaring good humor and perfect command of both Eng- 
lish and Spanish made him popular at every port from 
New York to Valparaiso. But there were still hard knocks. 
One night in Guayaquil, Ecuador’s chief port, he was 
returning late to his ship when nine sinewy Britishers 
from the Anglo-Ecuadorean oilfields mistook him for a 
Yankee. In high spirits, they decided that the natural 
place for all Yankees was in the river. But the supposed 
Yankee backed into a corner and threw punches until 
the police broke up the fracas nearly half an hour later. 
Galo bore the marks of battle, but so did his attackers. 
One of them had a broken nose, another needed numerous 
stitches around one eye, one sported a shiner, and a 
fourth had a fractured jaw. The others either ducked or 
stayed out of range. 

At the police station, Galo’s identity confounded both 
cops and Britishers. Back aboard ship, his captain, a 
salty old Virginian of stiff-backed tradition, reviewed the 
battered face of his assistant purser and, to the crew’s 
surprise, heartily approved the whole affair. 

Meantime, General Plaza and his family spent much 
time in Europe, leaving the family haciendas in the hands 
of major-domos. These kept writing alarming reports of 
decreasing crops and increasing need for improvements. 
Finally there were no profits at all. In 1933 Galo arrived 
in Quito to take over. Looking over the balance sheets, 
he whistled in dismay. Making a personal tour of the 
properties, he found run-down and worn-out equipment, 
eroded fields, and mediocre pasturage that produced 
mediocre cattle. He sent for the whole family to come 
home at once. 

When the aging General saw with his own eyes the con- 
dition of the once-wealthy properties, the shock was too 
much for him. He died a few months later. That left 
Galo, as oldest son, head of the family. His mother and 
six brothers and sisters were dependent on him. So were 
a couple of thousand Indian agricultural workers, who 
had lived all their lives on the Plaza haciendas. His repu- 
tation as an international playboy did not help when he 


noni credit from local banks. 

Of the eight extensive haciendas in various parts of the 
country, Galo had a hard time deciding which was in the 
worst shape. There was an appalling amount to be done, 


into practice. He had the eroded fields terraced, and 
taught the Indian farmhands contour plowing. He 
planned a system of crop rotation to restore the exhausted — 
earth of other fields. On hillsides once thought too steep 
to cultivate, he had terraces built, thus getting more land ~ 
under cultivation. 

For the first year or so, it was all work and no pay. 
When creditors clamored for their money, Galo took 
them out and showed them the transformed fields. The _ 


President in overalls 


harvests were the pay-off. The yield per acre soon passed uae 
what the haciendas had ever produced before. There was 
money to pay some of the debts, and to buy new equip- a , 
ment, including the controversial Caterpillar tractor. 

Within a very few years the debts were paid, the eight 
haciendas were in the black, and Galo had begun the 
famous Holstein herd with heifers from the Maryland 
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Dunloggin farms and bulls from the Carnation Farms in 
the State of Washington. 

By 1937 Galo had time to go into politics. He ran for 
City Council, and won. The next year, President Aurelio 
Mosquera appointed him to what is traditionally one of 
Ecuador's hottest spots—the Ministry of Defense. Minister 
Plaza at once began to divert the army’s attention from 
politics to sports, sponsoring team contests between garri- 


sons of various towns, encouraging soccer, wrestling, and 
boxing, with fame and prizes for the champions. 
vas That kept the soldiers happy, but politics died hard 
among the generals. One day six brass hats became very 
a nostalgic about their importance in former, less demo- 
Men's cratic regimes. The Cabinet met and wrung their hands. 
“There isn’t any problem,” boomed Plaza. “I’m simply 


President Plaza 


in state regalia 


going to fire six generals, that’s all.” 


By the time the Cabinet meeting broke up, rumors o 
revolution filled the air. A battalion with headquarters 
on the outskirts of Quito was in full revolt, they said. 
Plaza hopped into his car and drove to the barracks. An 
armed soldier barred his way. Plaza laughed, and 
clamped one huge hand around the rifle. The bewildered 
private let go of the gun. Carrying it like a toy, Plaza 


freedom. 


~ 


good, and you know what he’s 


strode into the barracks and began giving military orders 
to the troops posted in the doors and windows. By the 
time he reached the patio of the building, the “revolu- 
tion” was under control. That day six generals were fired. 

Galo and his brothers, José Maria and Leonidas, have 
sometimes made the presidency a most uneasy spot. 
Leonidas, a cavalry captain, one day publicly accused 
President Carlos Arroyo del Rio of putting politics before 
the country’s interests. Accompanied by a couple of 
friends, Leonidas left the hall where he had made the 
charges, stalked across the plaza and into the presiden- 
tial palace to demand Arroyo's resignation. All three 
were arrested. Leonidas was sentenced to sixteen years’ 
imprisonment. Knowing the turbulent temper of the 
Plazas, Arroyo had a special windowless cell built for 
Leonidas within the grim old Garcia Moreno Prison. 

José Maria, at the time Consul San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, quit and came home. He and Galo plotted the 
prisoner's escape, which was probably the longest-drawn- 
out jailb*cax in history. They picked Christmas Day, a 
time when prisoners’ families visit them en masse and 
when most of the prison guards are sure to have flourish- 
ing hangovers. Leonidas had grown a long beard by 
which the guards identified him at a glance. 

Galo and José Maria, together with the wives of José 
Maria and Leonidas, went to visit the prisoner. José 
Maria wore dark glasses and a bandage over his face. 
Presently Galo went out for a short errand. While he 
was gone, an aunt came in for a Christmas visit. Galo 
came back. By then the muddle-headed guard, who had 
seen Plazas coming and going for a couple of hours, had 


- completely lost count. Meantime, there was furious activ- 


ity in the escape-proof cell. Leonidas shaved his beard 
and darkened his blond hair to the color of José Maria’s. 
He changed clothes with José Maria, put on the bandage 
and dark glasses, and, with José Maria’s wife, strolled out 

An hour later the aunt left with Leonidas’ 
That left José Maria and Galo in the prisoner's 
They kept the radio turned up and made plenty of 
conversation for three people. After another hour or 
, they piled books and pillows under the covers of the 
yunk, turned the radio down a bit, and sauntered out. 
On the 
“He’s not feeling too 
like. Better let him 


~ way out, Galo warned the guard: 


sleep a while.” 
“Si. replied the guard. 
deal with Captain Leonidas in a bad mood.” 
Within half an hour, news of the escape was 
President Arroyo's office called the 
What's this about Captain Plaza’s escape? 
re, isn't he?” 
“Naturally,” replie the warden. 
out of that cell?’ 
A little while later the phone rang again. “Go person- 
a and see if Plaza is there,” the warden was instructed. 
- hurried to the prison. “Captain Plaza is sleeping,” 


senor,” “| have no wish to 


all over 
prison. 


He’s still 


“How could he get 


said the guard. “Let me see him,” the warden demanded. 
He peered through the bars at the long hump under the 
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da sigh of relief. 
rumors!” he exclaimed, and reported smugly that the 
prize boarder was still on hand. 

Not until late that night did the thunderstruck jailers 
discover that Leonidas had departed. Consternation 
reigned in the presidential offices. Realizing that once 
again the bulls had proved too small for the Plazas, the 
Government made no very determined effort to recap- 
ture the ex-prisoner. 

Galo brought acute unhappiness to two other Ecua- 
dorean Governments before he decided to try for the job 


himself. His relations with the first started off smoothly 
enough. The popular but unstable professor, Dr. José 


Maria Velasco Ibarra, appointed Galo Ambassador to 
the United States in 1944, 


| 
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One of Quito’s many churches seen from historic Buzzard’s Bridge 


“No striped pants,” said the new envoy, descending 
on protocol-loving Washington. He set about making 
North Americans aware of his country. “You say ‘Cuba’ 
to a Yankee,” complained Galo, “and he looks compre- 
hending and says “Oh yes, rumba’ or ‘Oh yes, sugar.’ 
Mention some other country, and he says “Oh yes, revo- 
lutions.” But say ‘Ecuador’ to him and he just looks 
blank. Most people here never heard of Ecuador. 
Well, they will.” 

Plaza bought a house on Bancroft Place in Washington 
and turned it into a veritable museum of beautiful six- 
teenth-century painting and sculpture from Quito. He 
brought and displayed Ecuadorean handicrafts of every 
sort, including the famous so-called “Panama” hats. With 
his charming wife Rosario, he made the Embassy one 
of the most popular spots in Washington. The handsome 
couple and their five children were seen in all the papers, 
which seldom get a chance at high officials who are 2!so 
photogenic. People heard about Ecuador. 

Plaza also held up the serious end of his job. In 1945 
he signed Ecuador’s declaration of war against the Axis 
and its adherence to the United Nations. Later in the 
year, he went to the Chapultepec Conference in Mexico 
City. When the dignitaries of Chapultepec reassembled 


Quito’s Cathedral, 


my 

from the Government Palace 


Small shepherd on one of the President’s haciendas 


in San Francisco for signature of the UN Charter, Plaza 
backed the inclusion of Argentina in the international 
organization. Plaza also had to handle the hot issue of od 
Ecuadorean cooperation in hemisphere defense, which | 
included use by the United States of important bases on 
Ecuador’s Galapagos Islands. 

Meantime, President Velasco was having his own trou- 
bles. As he gradually assumed more personal power, 
Plaza grew less happy about representing him. Finally 
Velasco cancelled the constitution and declared himself 
dictator. Plaza quit, with a resounding blast which x" 
cost Velasco much support. 

Plaz: went back to Ecuador and became a farmer 
again. He was elected to the Senate. Within a short time 
the Velasco Government went overboard, and Colonel 
Carlos Mancheno took over, with the army’s help. In the 
capital’s leading newspaper, El Comercio, Plaza published 
a long interview in which he reaffirmed his faith in demo- 
cratic rule and doubted that Mancheno could win support 
at home or abroad. 

After a brief clash of battalions at Ambato, Mancheno 
went out, and the Congress chose a provisional president ‘ 

Continued on page 44 ‘ae 
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CHILE never does anything by halves. In the ae 600 ae siblen of her length she has some 
of the most sterile as well as the most fertile land on earth, and one brings in about as much 
money as the other. 


Beginning in the barren nitrate deserts of the north is enough to sober even the toughest mariner. 

the country ends in the icy barrens of Tierra del Fuego. Chile’s plums, peaches, figs, pears, and melons shame 
The section between includes the famed Central Valley, those of California; her sun-drenched vineyards produce 
with alluvial deposits as deep as 300 feet. With some of the New World’s best wine; and the two-pound spurs her 
the most advanced social laws in this hemisphere, Chile cowboys wear are surely the most extravagant ever seen 
also claims the primitive, fish-eating Alacaluf Indians of by any horse anywhere. 

the freezing polar regions. She owns the Straits of Travelers like to call Chile the Switzerland of America. 
Magellan, one of the stormiest water passages on earth. It is more accurate to say that Switzerland is a diluted 
Chileans are equally proud of Vina del Mar, one of the European version of Chile. Along her borders with Argen- 
world’s gayest and most beautiful resorts, and of Cape tina and Bolivia stand twenty peaks more than 20,000 
Horn, a remote, ice-sheathed island the thought of which feet high. The topmost crags of Mont Blanc and the Mat- 
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not even reach the bottoms of the 
which lie a full mile below Aconcagua and Tupengato. 


This implacable Andean wall imprisons Chile in the 
narrow strip (nowhere more than 220 miles wide) 
between the peaks and the Pacific, but it also has com- 
pensations. In the twisted folds of rock lie copper, iron, 
and coal, and smaller quantities of gold and silver. 
Under the northern deserts lie the world’s largest deposits 
of nitrate, and oil has recently been discovered in 
Tierra del Fuego. 


With typical energy, Chileans have turned the Andes’ 
very bleakness into an asset. They chipped roads up 
the shoulders of the forbidding peaks, built comfortable 
inns along them, and turned the whole area into a winter 
sports paradise. Skiers from Europe and the New World 
go rapt and glassy-eyed when Chilean ski runs come into 
the conversation. Chile’s ski teams, trained on the suicidal 
slopes of their native mountains, have won championships 
in many countries. 


But one does not have to risk bones in the name of 
sport to enjoy southern Chile. Valleys below the line 
of perpetual snow are green and flower-filled during 
December, January, and February, and the cold blue ahh TINA 
lakes teem with rainbow trout that commonly grow to six 
or eight pounds before having a chance to snap at a 
tourist’s fly. One 26-pound patriarch caught there a few 
years ago has condemned his captor to being forever 
called a liar wherever fishermen gather. As a change 
from pulling in fish, or puttering from one tiny port to 
another on the small, spotless lake steamers, one can 
always just sit and look at the incredible backdrop of 
Puntiagudo, Villa- 


the snow-covered volcanoes, Osorno, 


Changing of the guard in Plaza Constitucién, San 


On the right is “La Moneda,” Chilean White House 


rrica, Puyehué, and a dozen others thrust up from the 
earth to die and freeze a thousand years ago. One of the 
most famous spectacles on earth is Osorno rising behind 
the mirrorlike waters of Lake — It is easy to 
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visit them all in this narrow land. Indeed, Chile is not 
wide enough to escape the sight of the white peaks. From 

Santiago a comfortable train reaches Puerto Montt in less 
than twenty-four hours. From there one may make the 
return trip in short hops, taking time for each of the 
breathtaking spots. A week in southern Chile is remem- 
bered all the rest of one’s life, whether one skis, fishes, 

or just stares. 
South from Puerto Montt, the continent begins to dis- 
integrate. The railway goes no farther, because there 
is no continuous land to support a roadbed. There is 
only a maze of channels freckled with big and little 
islands named impartially and confusingly in Spanish, 
Araucanian Indian, English, German, Italian, and 
French. Prosaic-sounding Johnson Island nestles next 
to Tehuenahuec. There are the Sullivan Peaks, Memory 
Sound, Londonderry, Jacques, O’Brien, Palumbo, and 
_Kluverbaum Islands; and Krauss Sound. There is Dar- 


Santiago street scene 
with local Good 
Humor man 


Street in hilly 
Valparaiso 


_ Channel, named for his ship. 

Some of the names are grimly descriptive. Deceit 
Island lies just north and east of Cape Horn. There are 
Burnt Island, Adventure Pass, Desolate Bay, Desolation 
Island, Useless Bay, Black Mud Point, Hazard Island, 
Last Hope Channel, Devil Island, Eastern Fury Rocks, 
Illusion Bay, and Cripple’s Pass. Point Delirium is next 
to Enthusiasm Point. Williwaw Bay recalls the furious 
winds of the northern pole, and Tic-Toc Point is what- 


ever you want to make of it. 

Icy tides rush into the twisting channels and dash 
against the rocky shores. Navigation here is so danger- 
ous that many of the channels have never been fully 
explored, and many of the deserted islands have no 
names. Small cargo steamers thread their way along 
known channels to such little ports as Achao and Puerto 
Aysén, ending their run at Punta Arenas. This, the south- 
ernmost city in the world, turns its frost-bitten face to 
the Straits of Magellan. 

When the average Chilean, if there is such a being, 
thinks of his native land, he thinks of the middle third 
of the country. This is the gentle part of Chile, inter- 

* posed between the terrible waterless North and the awe- 
some southland. Most of Chile’s five and a half million 
people live in Middle Chile. The biggest cities, the big- 
gest and richest farms, the race tracks, night clubs, 
gambling casinos, and the only reaily popular beaclies are 
in Middle Chile. Santiago, the capital, is a big, bustling 
city of nearly a million people. It is old, as are most 
Latin American capitals, but without particular physical 
beauty. However, Santiago has a certain brisk gaiety 
not found anywhere else in Latin America, and it has the 

er Union Club, which boasts the world’s longest bar and 
food matched in only a few spots on this planet. The 
visitor to Santiago should not miss the tea hour at the 

Hotel Crillon, where the capital’s feminine beauty is on 

parade every day at four o'clock. 

Chile’s famed universities have wisely drawn not only 
on the country’s own scholars, but on such leaders of 
thought as Venezuelan grammarian Andrés Bello, French 
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Spinning cotton in Santiago, one of 
Chile’s progressive industries 
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scientist Claude Gay, Puerto Rican educator Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos, and Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario. The 
universities’ high standing attracts students from many 
other lands. Chile’s own collegians make no secret of 
their opinions, political or otherwise. At the annual soccer 
classic between the University of Chile and the Catholic 
University in Santiago’s National Stadium, the spirited 
contest on the field is overshadowed by the battle of wit 
between the two cheering sections. The leaders, arrayed 
in colorful and fantastic outfits, pour forth a stream of 
satirical verses, jokes, and incantations at each other over 
the loudspeaker system, with the whole side frequently 
bursting into song. This friendly and productive rivalry 
of the two schools extends to the technical proficiency of 
their graduates and the artistic achievements of their 
experimental theaters. Concepcién boasts its own uni- 
versity, founded by private citizens, and Valparaiso has a 
Catholic university and the Santa Maria technical school. 


The small, strong Chilean horses, and the traditional 
riding skill of Chilean army and carabinero officers com- 
bine to produce many victories in the international jump- 
ing contests that draw huge crowds in Santiago. These 
concursos hipicos generally begin about ten-thirty at 
night, and the horses are still going through their paces 
under the flood lights at three in the morning. Even 
then, the crowd is in no hurry to go home, staying around 
for all the prize awards and speeches. It is nothing unu- 
sual to get up a breakfast party after one of these events 
and proceed to work without bothering to sleep. 

Chilean horses are worth staying up for. Their racing 
and breeding animals are raised and trained with care. 
Anywhere in Latin America the claim that a saddle animal 
is a caballo chileno brings special regard and a higher 
price. 

Chileans are generally considerate of animals. They 
don’t go in for bullfights, and even their rodeos result in 
nothing worse than a bad scare for the cattle. However, 
the rodeos have plenty of action and interest. 

With the possible exception of the Mexican charro, the 
Chilean huaso is the most colorfully costumed horseman 
in Latin America. The famous spurs are so huge and 
heavy that a special little leather shelf to hold them up is 
strapped to the heel of the sharp-toed, high-heeled cowboy 
shoe. The spurs look vicious, but the points are too 
blunt and too close together to puncture even the thinnest 
skin. From ankle to mid-thigh, the huaso is protected 
and adorned by fringed, quilted leggings of soit black 
leather. The jacket is a sort of bolero, but most of it 
is hidden under a short silk or wool cape with an all-over 
design of vivid contrasting stripes an inch wide. The 
hat is broad and flat, held on by a chin strap. 

All this is no less splendid than what the huaso puts 
between him and the horse. Nothing so crude as a 
saddlehorn protrudes from the Chilean saddle. First, sev- 
eral pads go on the horse’s back. Then a few more pads. 
Then another pad. Hidden somewhere in all this com- 
fort is a light, simple saddle frame. Over this a pad or 
two, and finally, a deep, cushiony sheepskin. Sitting 
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high on this oriental pile, the huaso virtually manages 
his mount by remote control. 

The stirrups are as flamboyant as the spurs. They are 
a sort of half-boot carved from a solid chunk of wood 
and covered everywhere but on the bottom with fancy 
carved designs in low relief. 

The Chilean rodeo is held in a circular arena in which 
two sections of the wall are padded thickly with bull- 
rushes. The horsemen line up in the center. At a sig- 
nal, a half-grown calf darts in, bawling in dismay. The 
two horsemen whose turn it is spur from the line and 
dash after it. The lead horseman must catch the calf 
and force him to a stop by pinning him against the bull- 
rush pad, release him, haze him in the opposite direction, 
and by superb horsemanship, pin him against the other 
pad of rushes. This complicated maneuver must be com- 
pleted within a specified number of seconds if the horse- 
man is to score. 

About eighty minutes east of Santiago by car are the 
eternal Andes and assorted ski clubs. A few hours west 
is the picturesque chief port of Valparaiso, which is all 
business, side by side with glittering Vina del Mar, which 
is all pleasure. The life of this Pacific resort centers about 
the great casino, a streamlined white mass built on rocks 
above the Pacific. Here one finds every mechanical means 
yet devised whereby a man may lose a little money with 
the chance of winning a lot. The casino has its own night- 
club where, during the season, an excellent band alter- 
nates numbers from New York’s hit parade with spirited 
Chilean cuecas or mournful Argentine tangos. The 
bubbling Chilean hospitality reaches its peak in Vina, and 
the visitor must be tough of fiber to keep the pace set by 
his hosts. Vifa’s sparkling beaches see more sunbathing 
than swimming. The Pacific is blue and beautiful, but 
the water is as cold as that off the coast of Maine. 

But with all Chile’s spectacular scenery, with her min- 
erals and her fish-filled seas, her greatest asset is still her 
people. Our mythical average Chilean has energy and 
imagination, and a grim optimism forced on dwellers in 


Round-up on a Chilean hacienda 
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the shadow of th From the most aristocratic 
hacendado to the humblest laboring roto (literally, 
ragged), the chileno has a personal independence that 
expresses itself in half a dozen political parties, and a 
trenchant sense of humor that makes the acid comic 
weekly Topaze the most quoted magazine in the country. 
Yesterday’s colonial glories don’t mean much to the 
Chilean. He plans for tomorrow and lives for today. 

Due to her implacable geography, Chile’s problems are 
great. There is not enough of the deep rich land of the 
Central Valley to feed the nation, and all other agricul- 
ture is marginal. In the north, productive but tiny farms 
eke out the precious water of the few short rivers foaming 
down from the Andean snows. Even in Middle Chile, 
many thousands of acres must be irrigated to produce 
crops. The rain-drenched Far South is better suited to 
sheep and forests than to food crops. The nation makes 
up for her food shortage by exporting minerals. 

To a greater degree than any other country in Latin 
America, Chile has tried to balance her economy by gov- 
ernment-developed heavy industries. She has harnessed 
the plunging cataracts of the South to provide hydroelec- 
tric power for lights and industry. She is now building 
her first modern steel plant, Huachipato, which will pro- 
duce building and tool steel now imported. As these and 
other industries become self-supporting, the shares will 
gradually be sold to private individuals. 

This planning also considers the individual. Chilean 
labor laws called for wage and hour minimums, for hos- 
pital insurance, and pensions for those too old to work, 
long before most countries considered these measures. 
Wider streets, civic centers, low-cost housing projects, 
and workmen’s restaurants are an important part of every 
Chilean government program. 

All this is at least partly responsible for the Chileans 
sometimes being called “the Yankees of South America.” 
They don’t like the tag much, feeling it perhaps more 
appropriate for the yanquis to be called “the Chileans of 
North America.” Either way would not be far wrong. 
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By mip-FEBRUARY, the invalid Mexican peso was coming along nicely. It had so far recovered 


that the Mexico City daily El Universal bravely headlined a front-page story ““New Price of Gold 
Does Not Affect Mexico.” But the invalid was still only convalescent. Rumors that gold was 


going up sent it reeling again for several days. 


Yet this was no repetition of last summer’s panic, was increased to 15 centavos, and the rioters went home 
when the Bank of Mexico cut the peso loose from the only after it was returned to ten. Prices on imported ; 
pegged, 4.85-to-the-dollar (about 20 cents) exchange rate. items rose overnight, and were speedily followed by 
In two weeks it had plunged to a back-alley rate of ten prices on domestic articles that use imported raw materi- 

_' or more, finally settling near 6.85 (14.5 cents), which als (as do most of Mexico’s manufactures). As the con- 
aaa financial experts agreed was “about right.” The Febru- tagion spread, purely domestic goods went up too. In 
ary flurry was set off by an announcement that South one week, tomatoes climbed from 60 centavos to a peso 
SSeS Africa had got permission from the International Mone- per kilo, peas from 30 centavos to 75, eggs from 25 
ts: tary Fund to sell 100,000 ounces of gold at $38.50 per centavos to 33 each. Large stores raised their prices 20 
; ounce, instead of the $35 fixed at Bretton Woods. As to 50 per cent. Downtown business houses prudently 
Ne, nervous businessmen rushed to buy first gold, then remained closed one day in August while thousands of 
cas dollars, the Mexican exchange rate momentarily union workers staged a mass protest in the Zocalo, and - 
touched 7.50. the powerful labor federation CTM promptly denounced 
oe yi “Panic” was hardly too strong a word for the con- the demonstration as communist-led. Rumor hinted at 
ee fusion that gripped the country after the devaluation fortunes made by people in the know, at insurrection and 
“announcement on July 22. A buying rush jammed shootings, and predicted the resignation of practically 
stores. There were riots in Puebla when the bus fare everyone in the cabinet. 
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the government. But agreement went no further. La 
Nacion, organ of the conservative opposition party 
Accién Nacional, said tartly: “The monetary situation 
is... a result of the errors and deviations of the past 
dozen years.” These were “public works, wage increases, 
and government intervention in business.” Therefore, 
“a hands-off policy is the only remedy.” On the other 
hand, the leftist People’s Party accused the government of 
connivance in “the plundering of a poor country” and 
using “the credit system to feed speculation.” Finance 
Minister Ramon Beteta, chief. target of both sides, 
defended himself vigorously on the ground that the gov- 
ernment had done the best it could in the face of an unfa- 
vorable world situation. He said that any course but 
devaluation would have been “dangerously deflationary.” 

The fact that emerged was that the old value of the 
peso, pegged for eight years, had become impossible to 
maintain. The war brought an end to buying and selling 
in Europe, and made a dollar supply essential to a nation’s 
prosperity. It had made Mexico prosperous, therefore, 
because it established a big U. S. market for Mexican 
minerals and other goods needed for the war; but pros- 
perity sparked a development boom that depended on 
imports and needed more and more dollars to keep going. 
New modernistic buildings went up in Mexico, new fac- 
tories in Tlalnepantla and Monterrey, new dams in 
Sonora; more cars stood in wealthy Mexicans’ garages 
than ever before. But after exports began to level off at 
the end of the war, Mexico was still buying —$222,500,- 
000 more than she sold, in 1947. 

The June 1947 ban on luxury imports did not entirely 
keep nylons and late-model radios from finding their 
way across the border. The war-built reserve of $350,- 
000,000 dwindled to $114,000,000, and most of this was 
needed to back the currency. For eight years, the Mexi- 
can price level had been steadily climbing faster than 
that of the United States; it cost Mexicans three times as 
much to live in 1948 as it had in 1939. A flight of capi- 
tal put the crowning touch on the situation. Starting two 
years earlier, it gathered momentum until in the first two 
weeks of July, $19,000,000 left Mexico for bank accounts 
and securities purchases abroad. 


Gathering sap from maguey plant. The juice, fermented, becomes 
national drink, pulque 


Mexico City from the air. In center are Alameda Park and the 
Palace of Fine Arts 


Ignoring the furor, the‘ ‘resi pulled 
itself together. In short order it set up a series of emer- 
gency regulations for the benefit of consumers. Most are 
still in effect. There are ceiling prices on rice, flour, lard, 
beans, salt, and a long list of other groceries. Wholesale 
warehouses established by the federal agency Nacional 
Distribuidora y Reguladora supply food to Mexico City 
at non-speculative prices. A fleet of trucks organized by 
the Distribuidora with the help of farmers’ groups—50 
trucks a day at first, more than 400 by November—brings 
in fresh fruits and vegetables from the country, and red 
tape has been cut to keep them rolling. 

Another emergency commission runs meat supply, and 
with a firm hand. Slaughter has been stepped up and 
prices are watched carefully. During the commission’s 
first two months, convictions for overcharging closed 
54 butcher shops for ten-day periods. Special attention 
is given to holding down prices on cheaper cuts of meat. 
In February, when rumors of a higher ceiling sent meat 
prices soaring illegally, people knew where to go for 
satisfaction. A new campaign of shutdowns and fines 
began, and El Universal commented, “The public has 
grown accustomed to not letting itself be cheated.” 

With bands and flowers and President Miguel Aleman 
on hand, the first of a series of farmers’ markets for the 
Federal District was opened on August 14 at suburban 
Colonia del Valle. There are ten now. These popular 
markets, sponsored by the government, sell direct to the 
consumer and eliminate the middlemen and speculators 
generally blamed for high prices. People in every eco- 
nomic bracket line up to take advantage of the spectacu- 
lar savings—eggs at 28 centavos each when elsewhere 
they were 32; milk at 60 a liter instead of 77; onions 
at 35 centavos instead of 68. What was more, private 
markets near by had to cut their prices too. It was plan- 
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ned to open cheap-clothing stalls at some of the markets, 
the first to be at the Nifo Perdido market in working- 
class Buenos Aires district. 

Because of the winter scarcity of feed, meat did go 
up (but from 1.75 pesos a kilo for a side of beef to two 
pesos, while the private butchers had raised their prices 
60 centavos). In February, a near-crisis was brought 
on by an artificial shortage of masa, the dough used for 
tortillas. Millers were refusing to buy subsidized corn 
offered by the government at 279.50 pesos a ton because 
they wanted it cheaper, although on the free market corn 
was selling for 350 pesos. But the situation seemed to 
be fairly well illustrated by the experience of one news- 
paper. Suspicious, the paper sent a man around to 
investigate the Colonia del Valle popular market. He 
came back with the story that not all the employees 
were motivated by an unselfish desire to help the suffer- 
ing consumer, but he reported miraculously low prices— 
eggs, for example, were 20 centavos, cheaper than 
last July. 

The system might not be perfect, but the “food” line 
on cost-of-living charts sloped downward toward last 
year’s levels, while all the others curved up. Dinner 
at a restaurant on the Paseo de la Reforma still cost only 
five pesos, and at a restaurant in the northern city of 
Saltillo a full-course meal could be had for two and a half. 

By the time President Aleman gave his annual message 
to Congress on the first of September, the food-price 
index was down eight points, and people were in a mood 
to hear what the government planned for the long run. 
Those who had predicted a cabinet shake-up, as well as 
as those who advocated sweeping policy changes, were 
disappointed. The President’s 23-point program turned 
out to be an adaptation of the one his administration had 
been following from the start. 

Millions of the vanished dollars had gone into irriga- 
tion, power plants, and factories. In his message Aleman 
justified these expenditures as strengthening the economy 
by making the country able to produce more food and 
manufactured goods. But he promised that the internal 
debt would not be increased—in other words, the outlay 
for public works would be limited to income from taxes 
—and that native resources would be used, wherever pos- 
sible, rather than imported raw materials. Mexico in 
1949 still emphasizes development, and as part of this 
pian a thorough reorganization of the government-owned 
railroads has just been started. Credit has been tightened, 
and channeled into agriculture and basic industries. 

In essence, the government's attitude is that the coun- 
try will be better off in the long run if progress is not 
sacrificed to quick, high parity for the peso. If irriga- 
tion and tractors can help Mexico grow all her own food 
within her own borders; if new power plants and fac- 
tories mean that Mexicans can not only produce at home 
many of the things they need, but will have enough left 
over to sell abroad; if better railroads can get goods to 
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market faster and cheaper—then, says the government, 
the money spent on such projects is well spent, and higher 
taxes and stricter controls must pay for them. 

For example, reorganization of the National Railways 
now will enormously improve the transportation system 
Changes in the administrative set-up; personnel shifts de- 
signed to “save many millions of pesos,” according to the 
company; an increase in freight rates, but not in pas- 
senger fares; and tax rebates will help to boost the rail- 
roads into the black. Expenditures for new equipment 
are not affected. Much has been done in the past few 
years to convert narrow-gauge track to standard gauge, 
to serve new areas, and to replace antiquated freight cars 
and locomotives. Much more remains to be done, and 
the government plans to see that it is done. And as with 
the railroads, so with the Hydraulic Resources Depart- 
ment’s six-year plan for irrigation and electrification. 

Agriculture, in particular, has benefited by attention 
to scientific farming, irrigation, and guarantees to farm- 

Bumper crops in 1948 provided food both for Mexi- 
cans and for export. For the first time in years, the coun- 
try could look forward to exporting instead of importing 
corn, its basic food; rice and sugar are already on the 
export list; businessmen and manufacturers are eyeing 
the farmers’ prosperity hopefully. The biggest single 
blow to the farm program was the January floods in the 
rich agricultural Northwest, which wiped out $5,000,000 
worth of crops and damaged hydroelectric and irrigation 
projects in Sonora and Sinaloa. 

One of the expected benefits of devaluation was that it 
would encourage exports by lowering their price abroad 
and discourage imports by raising their price in pesos. 
The government recently prodded along the import-cut- 
ting effort by raising valuation for tariff purposes, but 
the tariff on machinery, chemicals, and equipment—badly 
needed to modernize Mexican industry —has_ been 
reduced. The most hotly argued measure is the export 
tax. This tax, 15 per cent ad valorem at first but later 
raised to 17 per cent, was imposed to give the government 
a share of anticipated export profits and to hold down the 
domestic price of exportable goods. Certain items the 
government wants to promote abroad have been par- 
tially exempted, among them beer, canned meat, seafood, 
wool, minerals, and pottery. 

Exporters have fought the tax bitterly, claiming that 
it wipes out the advantages they and the country should 
have received from devaluation. It is true that Mexico 
has not yet conquered the excess of imports over exports. 
Imports, even now, can never dip below a certain level 
without imperiling the development program. But, ac- 
cording to the Mexican National Statistical Department, 
the 1947 adverse trade balance of more than a billion 
pesos (roughly $222,500,000, computed at 4.85) was 
slashed in 1948 to less than 300,000,000 (or about $55,- 
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000,000, at the rate prevailing at the time on the free 
market). 

Since costs were going up for the government as well 
as for everyone else, money had to be raised somewhere. 
In line with the administration’s slightly-left-of-center pol- 
icy, it came mostly from the rich. New taxes on business 
income were passed. Chambers of commerce and indus- 
try protested angrily that the government was stifling 
business, but Hoy called the graduated capital-gains tax 
“an act of strict social justice.” Most people thought the 
Aleman administration was doing a good job. The Presi- 
dent’s popularity was on the upgrade as he entered his 
third year in office in December. 

To a salaried man in Mexico City, all this means that 
he can eat almost as well as before. He pays no more 
for his bus ride to work, for all transportation rates 
are controlled. His rent has stayed about the same. He 
cannot dress nearly so well. A pair of Mexic 1n-made 
boots that was 40 pesos in September cost 50 in October, 
and clothing is more expensive now than ever. Domestic 
cotton-textile production is high, but costs have increased 
too. And the little luxuries, many of them imported, are 
being priced out of his budget. Wage earners have been 
harder hit, and strikes paralyzed one industry after 
another during the fall and winter. 

When the exchange rate wavered in February, even 
though it was back at 6.90 in a week, rumors that a new 
parity would shortly be fixed died abruptly. The gov- 
ernment is waiting until the peso is firm before pegging 
it again. For fiscal purposes, a rate of 6.85 was set in 
October, and the legal parity will probably be about that. 

Everyone is counting on an increase in the tourist 
trade. In 1948, visitors added almost $85,000,000 to the 
country’s dollar income, the largest single item. The gov- 
ernment is basing a $400,000 publicity campaign on the 
premise that the beauty of Mexico at bargain rates will 
be irresistible to dollar-bearing norteamericanos. 

Hotel rates are controlled by the Interior Ministry, and 
requests for fare increases from bus companies and air- 
lines have been refused. Prices on the silver, leather, and 
craft goods all tourists want are held down by the export 
tax. Food controls are similarly affecting dinner checks. 


Someone from the United States arriving in Mexico 
City now is pleasantly surprised to learn that he can get 
a double room at the glamorous new Hotel del Prado for 
$5 a day. Or he can choose slightly less fashionable 
lodgings for considerably less. His steak dinner for two, 
preceded by cocktails, is still 40 pesos, but that means 
less than $6 now instead of more than $8. When his 
wife goes shopping along the Avenida Madero, she will 
perhaps buy an alligator handbag, and why not? It 
costs her $20; it used to cost almost $30; and she would 
have to pay $60 for it in New York. They will be 
tempted to take that all-expense trip to Fortin de las 
Flores—round trip by Pullman, and two days at the 
luxurious Hotel Ruiz Galindo, for $22. If they prefer 
the seashore, a similar week end in Acapulco will be about 
$30. But the best part is that now, even if their budget 
is limited, they can probably afford to do both, 
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— CLUES = to an abandoned colonial house in Ouro 
Preto, the flower of Minas Gerais State, Brazil. The young 
savant peered into baroque chests, probed around in the 
discards of two centuries in the cellar. In a few minutes he 
emerged with his prize. This time it was not a gilded chair 
or an unknown statue by Aleijadinho that the explorer 
sought, but an 18th century motet—the hand-written 
notes of a forgotten piece of Brazilian religious music. 
This musical prospector was Francisco Curt Lange, 
whose investigations and collections of music of the 
Americas had already made him a familiar figure in 
hemisphere music circles. In 1933 he had announced 4 
“Plan of Musical Americanism,” and ever since had been 
campaigning to acquaint musicians of the hemisphere 
with each other and with American musical resources. 
Born in Eilenburg, Germany, in 1903, Lange settled in 
Uruguay after the first World War, when inflation wiped 
out his family’s savings. He arrived with a degree in 
architecture and a doctorate in philosophy and musical 
sciences. Despite his German upbringing, he adapted 
himself so readily to the Latin American environment 
and customs that poet Fernan Silva Valdés referred to 
him as a “blond native.” The musicologist replied that 
he had no blondness left—after so much trotting around 
America, even his hair had taken on the local coloration. 
Lange expresses himself easily in English, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, inserting appropriate local idioms of the 
region where he finds himself. He is a good talker, and 
likes to take over and dominate the conversation. FEff- 
cient and methodical in research, he carries these qual- 
ities into daily life. All his letters are numbered—the 
current ones are up around 21,000. 
Lange’s voyages of musical exploration have taken him 
some 20,000 miles around the continent. His visits have 


at times produced confusion, as when a distinguished 
cultural committee went to meet him at the railroad 


PROSPECTOR 


station in Salta, Argentina. The greeters searched in 
vain for the ancient bearded professor they visualized, 
and it cost the youthful Lange, traveling with his wife 
and two children, some trouble to identify himself. 

He always takes along his massive archives, which 
make up most of his tremendous pile of luggage. When 
the Colombian Government invited him to the Ibero- 
American Music Festival in 1938 to celebrate Bogota’s 
fourth centenary, Lange traveled by car from Quito, 
Ecuador, looking all along the way for folk music. His 
search, an earthquake, and tropical rains kept him from 
reaching Bogota until the celebration was virtually over, 
but, undismayed, he completed a volume dedicated to 
Colombia, with 840 pages of text and 160 of music. This 
appeared as the fourth in his series Boletin Latino- 
americano de Misica. 

Special attention was given to the United States in 
Volume V, and the latest issue of the Boletin, Volume VI, 
deals with Brazil. Despite its 610 pages of text and 180 
of hitherto unpublished music, it left the author with 
material for two more giant tomes. Eclectic in his tastes, 
Lange is equally fascinated by the African rhythms of 
Bahia, the bambuco of Colombia, or the Chilean cueca. 

In Montevideo, Lange’s influence has been felt in the 
schools and university, in the Instituto de Estudios 
Superiores, and especially in the Official Radio Service, 
familiarly known as SODRE, for which he organized a 
record library in 1930. The collection, available for 
radio programs and cultural events, now contains more 
than 18,000 records. His programs have been heard 
from Tierra del Fuego to the Brazilian jungle. While in 
Brazil, Lange organized a public record library in Recife 
and another in Minas Gerais, where he also helped to 
put the Municipal Symphony Orchestra on its feet. 

ange has organized innumerable concerts of Ameri- 
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“In the moment I arrived to the United States I am no 
man, I am a leetle child. Because I cannot to speak like — 
a man and other mans know me as stupid. I no under- ; 
stand what they say me. These is my trouble.” ig 

This was the bewildered and unhappy reaction of a 
successful engineer, a person of consequence at home, 
who had landed in the United States ten days earlier with — 
machinery specifications in one pocket and letters of ms 
credit in the other. He had discovered that nothing 
shatters a person’s confidence quicker than a bombard- 
ment of unfamiliar sounds in a foreign tongue. 

Since the close of the war, the United States has been 
playing host to more foreign visitors than ever before in 
our history. They are not the poor immigrants of the 


ter their activities around Washington. Nor do they sat 
_ belong to the “international set,” which knows Park Ave- 
nue and Palm Beach as well as the Riviera. The postwar 
foreign visitors, especially those from this hemisphere, 
are trade-association representatives, manufacturers and 
_ engineers, importers and finance specialists, professors 
and lawyers, air pilots and ground-crew mechanics, labor 
leaders and agricultural experts, government specialists 
of all varieties. And their wives. 
‘ hee With dollars so scarce, few foreigners come to the 

_ United States for the ride these days. They come to buy 
ihings, to learn things, to negotiate for future exchange 
of goods or ideas. Their interest takes them to cities, 
towns, and rural areas from one end of the country to the 
other. Because we insist on it, they are willing to play 
the game in English, but it takes time for them to recon- 
 cile the English they learned from books with the lan- 
guage we use every day. 

Few of us face the necessity of doing business in a 
ef foreign language, but more and more we may find our- 
selves involved in a business matter, a civic conference, or 
a dinner conversation with a foreign visitor. Everything 
may hinge on whether or not the usual noises we make 
with our vocal cords mean the same things to him—or to his 
wife—as they do to us. Business executives, government 
_ officials, and educators who have had long experience in 
dealing successfully with English-speaking foreigners 
observe a few do’s and don’ts that lessen the visitors’ trou- 
bles and often prevent embarrassing complications. 

_ The first rule is to speak distinctly. Very few of us do. 
: We mumble and grunt and swallow our words so much it 
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past seeking streets of gold, or career diplomats who cen- 


is ada wonder we sometimes end up by 


“eating” them. 
Mentally trade places with your visitor and you will real- 
ize why a foreigner needs a little’ time to attune his ear. 
The vocabulary he studied didn’t prepare him for “where- 
yustayin” and “lookit thizuhway.” Our free and easy 
habits of slurring syllables or running words together 
baffle his ear. It takes a little extra precision on our part 
for him to distinguish between suit, soup, and soap; 
between use, choose, and juice; or between ice and eyes, 


thing and sing. If, as Shakespeare admonished, we 
“speak the speech . . . trippingly on the tongue” and do 


not “mouth it,” 
for error. 

As extra insurance, write down such things as dates, 
times, places, and directions for future appointments. It 
will be appreciated. 

A South American army officer, who had studied Eng- 
lish seriously in preparation for a year’s aviation train 
ing in this country, explained graphically what had been 
happening to him since he passed through New Orleans 
three weeks earlier. He drew what looked like a large 
question mark, but he put the dot in the center. “Theeze 
eez my ear. Theeze,” pointing to the dot, “eez how much 
English goes inside my ear when first I arrived. Every-. 
theng else I do not to understand. Next week”—he made 
the dot larger and larger—‘eez more large and next and 
next. Soon perhaps my ears will leeson and understand 
all. You I understand earn all because you speak very 
clear and not so fast.” 
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For many of us it is also a good idea to speak a little 
slower than we do normally. Not so slowly that it sounds 
childish, but enough to give the listener time to rearrange 
what has been said into a more familiar pattern. After 


The second rule is to look at the person when you talk. 
Again few of us do, although we are very critical of 
people who fail to “look you in the face.” Watch his 
eyes, and you will know how much you are understood. 
Through our constant use of the telephone we are prone 
to forget how much facial expression helps to catch every- 
thing a person says the first time. This is especially true 
for someone listening to a foreign language and one rea- 
son why foreign visitors have so much trouble under-’ 
standing telephone conversations. 


“It is also helpful to use your hands when speaking, if 
you can do it well. This doesn’t mean aimless gestures, 
nervous mannerisms, or putting on an act. But such words 
as this, that, these, those, here, and there are actually 


vocal substitutes for finger pointing. Anyone who has 
tried to learn another language knows that these fre- 
quently used words are often hard to fix correctly in the 
mind. The appropriate gesture can pin them down. 
Speak simply; repeat principal ideas at least once in 
slightly different words; avoid colloquialisms and idio- 
matic phrases. Basic English, with a vocabulary of less 
than 900 words, may seem colorless and a little stiff to 
us, but it is practical. This streamlined version of our 
complicated language is the English many Latin Ameri- 
cans study today and partly explains why they often speak 


better than they speak. Even with the limited vocabulary 
of basic English, experts have found it is usually possible 
to give the listener a second chance by repeating an 


Many of us tend to raise our voices in addressing a 
foreigner, thereby adding heat but no light to the conver- 
sation. More noise only increases his strain and fatigue. 
As in most things, easy does it. 

Remember that anyone who takes on English from a 
background of Spanish, Portuguese, or French has noth- 
ing in his language experience equivalent to our words 
do and get. He works hard to understand that “What do 
you do?” means “What is your work or profession?” 
You may struggle to “get a taxi to get there on time to 
get a seat.” He would “take a taxi in order to arrive 
in time to secure a seat.” You would “get the idea,” 
he would “understand.” 

Go easy on those colloquialisms and pet phrases that 
are second nature to us. For a while, at least, remember 
that a “hot -potato” is a “difficult problem” and let it go 
at that. A Chilean textile manufacturer was puzzled by 
a brief conversation with a U. S. business acquaintance 
he met on the street. They had been introduced before 
when the Chilean had called at the company offices to 
place an order for some scarce replacement parts. The 
North American’s friendly sidewalk talk, taken piece by 
piece, seemed completely contradictory to the would-be 
customer. Why, he asked, did the man say he was glad 
he “ran into him” on the street; why did the man tell 
him to “call up” the office to “find out” if they had “run 
down” the parts? 

The world-wide acceptance of English as a language of 
business, science, and international affairs is a great 
advantage to us. However, it is making it necessary for 
us here at home to brush up on our English. Ours is a 
rich language, flexible and varied, with international 
origins of Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon. Besides Brit- 
ish English and American English, it seems likely that 
an international English is in the making that will be 
very useful when the occasion demands English with a 
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Toussaint’s stage was only a small corner of the world, 


ae but two continents made up his audience. They saw a 
Lae ‘man who had lived in slavery almost half a century rise 
to free his people from its yoke. Without army training 


but with extraordinary military skill, he subdued in turn 
_ the Spanish, the English, then the French, opening the 
way to Haitian independence. Indirectly, he was also 
responsible for U. S. expansion through the Louisiana 
Purchase. Though he was over thirty before he learned 
to read and write, his intelligent leadership as Governor 
os _ General of the island earned him the respect of educated 

ape statesmen all over the world. Through sheer force of 
e haracter, Toussaint won the adoration of those he led, 


destiny hung for a moment on the decisions of an ex-slave Negro leader of a Caribbean island. 
nine more North Americans are aware of the decisive role this same black man, Toussaint 
_ Louverture, played in the history of his own country. 


some 150 years ago their countrys 


a t 


even the admiration of his enemies. Yet his fate was 
lonely death in an Alpine dungeon, to which he was con- 
demned by another famed military figure of his day, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Francois Dominique Toussaint was a slim, homely little 
man, so weedy that his friends called him Fatras Baton, 
thrashing stick. (The Negro leader later adopted the 
name Louverture—“the opening’—popularly considered 
symbolic of his opening the door to freedom for the 
slaves.) Despite his small size, he had enormous dignity. 
“Nobody can approach Toussaint without fear or leave 
him without emotion,” one of the white generals summed 
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Descended from the African Arada tribe, Toussaint was 
born in 1743 on the island of Hispaniola in St. Domingue, 
present-day Haiti. St. Domingue was then a flourishing 
French colony, one of the richest overseas possessions of 
any European power. Almost a million Negroes had been 
imported to work its sprawling plantations, which sup- 
plied sugar, coffee, and cotton to half of Europe. 

Toussaint was a stable boy on the Breda plantation. At 
a time when it was common practice to treat slaves as if 
they were beasts, he fared better than most at the hands 
of a remarkably gentle master. Bayon de Libertat was 
quick to recognize his young slave’s intelligence. He pro- 
moted Toussaint to coachman, then to livestock steward, 
an enviable job usually reserved for the whites. 

Toussaint also gained prestige among the slaves as an 
herb doctor. From his father he had learned to brew 
curative potions with plants. gathered in the mountains. 
His distinctly human traits further endeared him to the 
blacks. To bolster the Negroes’ faltering courage, he 
would fill a glass container almost to the top with charred 
corn. Pouring in a few kernels of white corn, he would 
say: “There. You are the black corn; the whites who 
would enslave you are the white grains.” Then he would 
shake the glass and hold it up again before their fasci- 
nated gaze: “See how the white grains are swallowed up 
by the black.” 

An old Negro, Pierre Baptiste, taught Toussaint to 
read, along with a smattering of French, Latin, and draw- 
ing. He read everything he could get his hands on by 
and about great men. From Caesar’s Commentaries he 
gleaned his first knowledge of military strategy and poli- 
tics. But his favorite book was a volume by L’Abbé Ray- 
nal prophesying that a Negro Spartacus would come one 
day to free his race. Two French generals of that era, 


Toussaint read avidly the biographies of great men 


Kerverseau and Hédouville, claimed this book prompted 
Toussaint’s desire to liberate the Negroes and gain inde- 
pendence for St. Domingue. 

Unlike most of the Negroes, who were fanatical fol- 
lowers of Voodooism, Toussaint was a devout Catholic. 
His deep religious convictions plus the kind treatment he 
received as a slave freed him of racial rancor and made 
him realize that the Negroes had much to learn from the 
whites. But he was becoming impatient. He would soon 
be an old man, and the brutal exploitation of his people 
continued unabated. 

The fall of the Bastille in France in 1789 fanned the 
fires of discontent that had long been smoldering in the 
colony. Fighting broke out soon afterward in St. Do- 
mingue. For more than ten years the conflict raged 
around complex overlapping issues. The Haitian wars 
were wars between the whites and Negroes, with the mu- 
lattoes aligned on the side of expediency. They were class 
wars, with the wealthy planters ranged against the small 
tradesmen. They were wars between nations, with the 
Spanish and English battling the French. And they were 
revolutionary wars, with the colonists fighting for their 
independence. 

The initial rebellion began as a slave insurrection and 
quickly spread to the proportions of a massacre. Slave 
gangs ran riot, setting fire to one plantation after an- 
other. Half the rich northern plain was laid waste in a 
few days. With fiendish glee, the blacks then turned upon 
their masters. Memory of the white man’s bestial tor- 
tures spurred their own merciless violence. 

Toussaint at first remained aloof, convinced the time 
was not yet ripe. But eventually he was drawn in as a 
sort of one-man medical corps. Shortly afterward he was 
promoted to officer’s rank and put in command of troops. 

From the beginning, Toussaint demonstrated unusual 
military talents. With characteristic thoroughness, he set 
about disciplining his ragged, untrained men. Since they 
had only a few captured pistols, rusty swords, and agri- 
cultural tools for weapons, he resorted to guerrilla tactics. 
The success of his maneuvers is apparent from an enemy 
officer’s observation: “One never knows where his army 
is, what it subsists on, how he manages to recruit it, in 
what mountain fastness. he has hidden his supplies and 
his treasury. He, on the other hand, seems perfectly in- 
formed concerning everything that goes on in the enemy 
camp.” Toussaint loved horses and was an excellent 
rider. Using half a dozen mounts, he would cover as 
much as 175 miles in twenty-four hours. “He is every- 
where at the right moment,” his followers said of him. 

The colonists on St. Domingue were sharply divided 
in their loyalty to the French government. For a while 
Toussaint fought with the French royalists against the 
republican regime, under the illusion that the king would 
grant the Negroes civil rights. But in 1793, Louis XVI 
was beheaded. Confusion reigned in France, and the 
blacks were at a loss to know who would champion their 
interests. The Negro leader then joined the Spaniards, 
who were at war with France, believing only that way 
lay Negro liberty. 
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Lieutenant General. But his growing power provoked 
jealousy among other Negro officers in the Spanish ranks. 
Gradually it became apparent that even the Spaniards 
were merely using him and had no intention of carrying 
is out their promise to free the blacks. One day, while 
a Toussaint was riding with his brother, they were am- 
bushed and his brother was killed. That decided the 
General, and he went over to the French side again. When 
England went to war with France, it was Toussaint who 
finally drove the British out of St. Domingue. 

Toussaint emerged from all this as a top-flight military 
leader with an unusual humanitarian record. He once 
. wrote to Brigadier General John Whyte regarding an 
order found on a captured British officer: “You have de- 
___- meaned yourself in the eyes of this and future generations 
in allowing one of your commanders . . . to issue this 
order . . . ‘No quarter for the brigands! Take no pris- 
oners!’ and that, in spite of the fact that I have given 
instructions to my commanders to treat all prisoners with 
humanity. I am only a black man. I have not had the 
advantage of the fine education the officers of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty are said to receive; but were I to be 
guilty of so infamous an act, I should feel I had sullied 
the honor of my country.” 

But Toussaint did not take everything so seriously. 
When in 1795 Spain ceded to France the Spanish part of 
the island, he wrote a polite letter to the Spanish Gov- 
ernor informing him that he, Toussaint, was about to 
take over, and suggested that the Spaniard surrender. In 
an indignant refusal, Don Joaquin Garcia answered: “I 
protest one thousand and one times against this threat to 
a dependency of the Republic without your Government's 
consent.” Toussaint then replied: “Your thousand and 
one protestations are futile. It is my intention to occupy 
the territory purely and simply in the name of the Re- 
public. I will hold you responsible one thousand and one 
times for any untoward incident that may result from 
your intransigence.” 

By the time Napoleon came to power in 1799, Tous- 
saint had taken over most of the functions of government 
from the French colonial commissioners. St. Domingue 
was a colony in name only, making iis own laws, main- 
taining its own army, and negotiating treaties with for- 
eign powers. A committee of seven white planters and 
three mulattoes drew up a new constitution abolishing 
_ slavery and making Toussaint Governor General for life, 
with power to appoint his successor. 

Santhonax, one of the French commissioners, wrote in 
his diary: “Toussaint is the real leader of the Negroes, 
and the white inhabitants, who have been conciliated, re- 
gard him as a friend . . . . No personal vanity ever sep- 
arates Toussaint from anyone else on the island. His 
whole mode of living is republican simplicity ... He is 
an excellent diplomat in all that concerns the island, but 
he is naive and trusting in all that concerns himself per- 
_ sonaily. The usual form of address the Negroes use is 
“Father.” . . . There is absolute discipline in the troops; 
but in all other intercourse there is the same attitude— 
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Under the Spanish command, Toussaint was made 


Toussaint’s betrayal by French General Brunet 


the use of familiar forms of speech, and jests, such as 
one uses with an old comrade.” 

Toussaint, who loved gaiety and often staged elaborate 
parties, even, it was rumored, had an eye for the ladies. 
Yet his acute sense of propriety was apt to assert itself 
at any moment, Once, during a reception at the palace, 
he encountered a French lady whose bold decolletage of- 
fended his Puritanical modesty. The Governor General 
pulled off the silk Madras handkerchief he habitually 
wore knotted over his crinkly hair and tied it around her 
neck. 

All France now buzzed with the name of the Negro 
soldier-statesman. Toussaint’s original aim of freeing 
the blacks had evolved into a larger plan for the inde- 
pendence of St. Domingue. Napoleon was enraged over 
events in the island and the meteoric career of the one- 
time slave. He resolved to break “this black ape” once 
and for all. 

To crush Toussaint and reestablish slavery in St. Dom- 
ingue, the First Consul sent to the Caribbean island the 
largest fleet and most powerful expeditionary force that 
had ever crossed the Atlantic. To allay the suspicions of 
England and Spain, he wrote to George III and Carlos IV 
that St. Domingue was becoming a danger spot in the 
Western Hemisphere and a potential point of departure 
for the independence of all the colonies. By implication 
he made it clear that he was not fighting merely his own 
battle in sending a force to overthrow Toussaint. 


The First Consul chose his brother-in-law, General 
Charles Victor Emmanuel Leclerc, head the 20,000 
men whose ships dropped anchor in the island’s harbor in 
1802. Again Napoleon resorted to a ruse. Knowing 
that Toussaint was a devoted family man, the First Con- 
sul sent with the expeditionary force the Governor 
General’s two teen-age children, Isaac, his own son, and 
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Placide, his stepson, who had been studying in France. 
Before their departure, both boys were carefully briefed 
to persuade their father to submit. The priest sent to 
accompany them carried an effusive letter to Toussaint 
from Napoleon. 

When Toussaint read the letter, he was completely non- 
plussed. “First,” he said, “I am considered a rebel and 
a bandit and Napoleon sends a huge army against me; 
yet in this letter he thanks me for my good offices. What 
am I to believe?” He refused to submit and insisted that 
his sons make their own choice. Placide decided to re- 
main with his stepfather, while Isaac chose to rejoin the 
French. Meanwhile, fighting had already broken out in 
other parts of the island. 

After three months of furious battle, both armies were 
exhausted by a third, more powerful enemy, yellow fever. 
Some of the leading rebel officers like Christophe and 
Dessalines were obliged to surrender, and eventually 
Toussaint agreed to an armistice. “Providence will help 
us.” he remarked, Providence being the local hospital, 
which at that moment was filled with yellow fever victims. 

Under the truce, Toussaint was permitted to live on 
his farm with a small honor guard. His surrender was 
an impressive event, and he was accorded the highest 
honors when he signed the armistice. During the accom- 
panying reception, Leclerc asked him: “If war were to 
continue, where would you get arms and ammunition?” 


Napoleon, who captured 
Toussaint but lost Haiti 


Toussaint replied blandly: “From your advance guard.” 

Not long afterward, French General Brunet invited 
Toussaint to a conference. Toussaint was aware that the 
French still feared his influence, but he went to meet 
Brunet with only two aides-de-camp. After the prelim- 
inary greetings, General Brunet disappeared for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly Toussaint was surrounded by French 
soldiers. He was taken prisoner and swiftly shipped off 
to France. “In taking me away from my country, 
Messieurs,” he said sorrowfully to his captors, “you have 
cut down the trunk of the tree of black liberty in St. 
Domingue. But that tree will flourish again, for its roots 
are deep and strong.” 


The author befor 


in Haitian Embassy, H ashington 


Toussaint was allowed to see his family only once be- 
fore he was thrown into prison at Jura, near the Franco- 
Swiss frontier. Though he continually begged for trial in 
open court, his pleas were ignored. In his miserable cell 
he wrote his memoirs—a defense addressed to Napoleon. 

Eventually the rigors of the Alpine climate proved too 
harsh for the Negro of the tropics. One morning in 
April 1803, the jailer found him slumped on his bench, 
half frozen, half starved to death. 

When news of Toussaint’s treacherous abduction 
leaked out, it incited the blacks to rise again in fury 
against the French. Christophe and Dessalines armed 
the Negroes with everything from scythes to rifles and the 
French who escaped were the lucky ones. General Le- 
clerc died of yellow fever during the uprising. By Novem- 
ber 15, 1803, white authority on St. Domingue was ended 
forever. For the first time in history, people born into 
slavery had emerged to found an independent nation. 

Napoleon was to write later in exile: “One of my great- 
est follies, for which I reproach myself, was to send an 
army to St. Domingue. I should have foreseen that the 
project ... was impossible . . . | have committed an error 
and am guilty of lack of foresight in not having recog- 
nized the independence of St. Domingue.” 

Documents and eye-witness accounts of Toussaint’s life 
have been preserved, but unfortunately are very little 
known. In his book on the first administration of Thomas 
Jefferson, Henry Adams devoted an entire chapter to this 
amazing figure who was Jefferson’s contemporary, point- 
ing out that “The story of Toussaint Louverture has been 
told almost as often as that of Napoleon, but not in con- 
nection with the history of the United States, although 
Toussaint exercised on their history an influence as de- 
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What, then, was 


cisive as that of any European ruler.” 
this singular influence? 


It first came into play in secret commercial treaties 
Toussaint signed with the United States and England 
while France was shut off as a source of supply by a 
British naval blockade. Both documents contained a 
clause in which he promised he would never proceed 
against the United States or the British colonies. 

Napoleon’s great dream was to rebuild the French 
colonial system by extending the French Empire in the 
New World, adding to it some English possessions like 
Jamaica, the Bermudas, and the southern part of the 
United States. The invasion plan had been carefully 
drawn up by the French Directory, and three copies 
were sent successively to the military authorities of St. 
Domingue. For a long time persistent attempts were 
made to win Louverture over to this project. On sending 
him his commission as Captain General of St. Domingue, 
the First Consul wrote: “I hope the time is not far off 
when a division of the army of St. Domingue may con- 
tribute to expand in your climates the glory and the pos- 
sessions of the Republic.” 


But the precise details are brought out in a letter ad- 
dressed by the first U. S. consular agent in St. Domingue, 
Dr. Edward Stevens, to the British Brigadier General 
Maitland: “During my residence at the Cape last year, 
I was informed by a black chief in the confidence of Gen- 
eral Hédouville, that the Agency of St. Domingue had 
received positive orders from the Executive Director to 
invade both the Southern States of America and the Is- 
land of Jamaica. General Toussaint was consulted on 
the best'mode of . . . attack, but having entered into a 
convention with you to refrain from all military expedi- 
tions agains Jamaica, he strenuously opposed the inva- 
sion. ... A duplicate of the plan for the invasion of 
Jamaica was sent to this colony in January by the French 
frigate La Vestale. A triplicate was also received in Feb- 
ruary by a small schooner that sailed last year from the 
Cape. . . . Thus it appears that the attack on Jamaica is 
a favorite measure of the Directory. . . . I have taken the 
liberty of communicating these facts to you. Sir, because 
they are important. ... | beg leave to submit to your con- 
sideration whether it would not be proper to lay them 
before Lord Balearras and Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. It 
may possibly suggest to the former the advantage of mak- 
ing such internal regulations as the present exigency may 
require for the colony under his command; to the latter, 
the propriety of more closely investigating the southern 
part of St. Domingue. 
cooperate with Toussaint in preventing the blow . 
which might, otherwise, prove fatal to the Island of 
Jamaica.” 

On December 6, 
expeditionary force had sailed from Brest, the new U. 5 
representative Livingston, accredited to the French Gov- 
ernment, was received by the First Consul. On December 
30, Livingston wrote to Rufus King: “I know that the 


Such measures would essentially 


a few days after Napoleon’s French 
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To THE SMALL-TOWN LIBRARIES AND COLLEGES that will 
show Florence Bartlett’s collection of Andean crafts this 
season, the American Federation of Arts has long meant 
art where otherwise there would be none. A pioneer in 
the field, it has been sending its traveling exhibitions 
around the country for 40 years. Miss Bartlett’s collection 
will probably get to places like New York and Boston, 
too, for lately the service has been expanded to include 
established museums. However, the Federation was set 
up mainly to bring art to people who seldom had a 
chance to see any. 

The Bartlett collection is one of two new exhibitions 
on Latin America available through the Federation this 
year. It grew out of a series of trips that crisscrossed 
the Andes. Florence Dibell Bartlett inherited collector’s 
blood, grew up in a family of connoisseurs, and became 
an authority Gn Latin America herself. She made an im- 
portant Guatemalan collection, then turned to Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador. What she wanted was not to be 
found in the markets of La Paz or Quito, or even in 
the interior towns. It lay buried in out-of-the-way vil- 
lages where people wove cloth or hammered silver as if 
they had never heard of the Spanish conquest. So, when 
she was not writing on folk arts or lecturing at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, of which she is a trustee, she would 
disappear into the highlands and come back with the 
unique costumes, textiles, metal work, ‘and pottery that 
make up this collection. It was first shown at the Art 
Institute, and has been lent to the American Federation 
of Arts for two years. 

Fifty photographs of Guatemala make up the Federa- 


everyone 


Indians praying at Chichicastenango, photographed by Hans Namuth 


Paris-trained photographer who specializes in children’s 
pictures at his Manhattan studio, is a regular commuter 
on the New York-Guatemalan run. About twice a year, 
he, his Guatemalan wife, and their two children head 
south, and in cities and mountain villages he snaps the 
people, popular festivals and ceremonies, landscapes, 
colonial buildings, and old sculpture of that colorful 
country. These photographs were presented first at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. 

The Federation originates only a few shows itself at 
present. One, called “Paintings for You,” illustrates the 
whole idea of a wider audience for art—it’s designed to 
show that good paintings can be found at moderate 
prices. But most of tle exhibitions are assembled by 
museums, galleries, artists’ groups, and even industrial 
sponsors. When the Federation takes over an exhibition, 
it handles the complicated booking machinery and sup- 
plies press releases, photographs, and descriptive ma- 
terial. In line with its aims, a major problem is to keep 
fees at a level low-budget groups can afford: A display 
of outstanding books is $35 for a 3-week engagement; at 
the other end of the scale, a collection of abstract and 
surrealist paintings and sculptures is $250. . Bookings 
are juggled as much as possible to hold down shipping 
costs, which are paid to the next point of showing by the 
exhibitor. 
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TIME WAS WHEN Peru was geographically behind the 
eight ball. In pre-Panama Canal days, she was one of 
the farthest Latin American countries from the Old 
World. Within her borders, towering mountains and 
rampant jungles split the country into isolated sections. 
But the airplane has played tricks with Peru’s geog- 
raphy. Today planes leap Andean and jungle barriers in 
a gigantic game of hopscotch, tying remote areas to the 
capital in a matter of hours. And the big new Limatambo 
Airport on the outskirts of Lima lies at the crossroads 
of South American air routes. 

This “doorway to Peru,” as Limatambo has been 
tagged, is the latest achievement of CORPAC, a corpora- 
tion set up in 1943 by the air-minded Peruvian Govern- 
ment to carry out a Master Plan of Peruvian Airports. 
Ten airlines operate out of Limatambo. Their ticket 
_ offices line the huge waiting room, which gleams with 
marble, bronze, and onyx. At one end, an enormous 
- floor-to-ceiling map showing Peru’s strategic location on 
_ hemisphere airlanes has been executed in gold leaf by 
Peruvian artist Reynaldo Luza. (Luza is well known in 
the United States for his work on Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. One of his contributions to U. S. fashions was the 
introduction of the Peruvian Indians’ “shocking pink.” ) 
Immigration, health, police, and customs services are 
housed in the two wings flanking Limatambo’s main 
lobby. 

The second floor is a maze of shops, bank branches, 
_eable and aviation offices. There is also a handsome 


Limatambo air terminal 


Inside, travelers from all over the world cross paths 


restaurant overlooking the runways that caters to 
travelers from all over the world. On the third floor are 
CORPAC’s technical departments. In its Communica- 
tions Center, radio-teletype is being installed to serve the 
Lima-Balboa circuit. Part of the same floor is devoted 
to a Pilots’ Club for commercial plane crews. The fourth 
and fifth floors house CORPAC’s administrative offices, 
its civil engineering department, a training school for air- 
port personnel, and the control tower. 

The Master Plan of Peruvian Airports was drawn up 
in 1946 to build, improve, and equip twenty-one landing 
fields throughout the nation and coordinate radio and 
weather services and air traffic. Aside from the new 
Limatambo terminal, this is what CORPAC has done so 
far: opened a new airfield in Pisco; completed work on 
the airport at Huanchaco; made repairs at eight other 
airports already in existence; and hacked out of the 
jungle a landing strip for four-motored planes to serve 
the whole region of the hitherto almost inaccessible 
Huallaga River Valley. 

It used to take limenos weeks, sometimes months, to 
get to Iquitos in northeastern Peru on the upper Amazon. 
If they were rugged travelers, they could go across coun- 
try by truck, muleback, and riverboat. Or they could 
go by steamer to New York or Liverpool, take another 
ship to Manaus, Brazil, then transfer to a riverboat for 
the last lap of the trip. Now they can take off from 
Limatambo and arrive in Iquitos three and a half hours 
later. Small wonder that Peru has taken to the air. 
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HEMISPHERE POINT FOUR President Truman’s inaugural address, especially the now famous 
oan “Point Four” on assistance for underdeveloped areas, sparked editorial comment 
throughout the Hemisphere. Here are a few excerpts: 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires: 


“We believe the idea of extending to other peoples the great technical, indus- 
trial, and scientific progress of the United States a very noble one. It is no longer 
possible to think in terms of one world of rich nations, basking in well-being and 
good fortune, and another world groping in the darkness of poverty and suffering. 
Science with its marvelous discoveries should help make peoples free. This is the 
main point of President Truman’s speech.” 


IN SOLA T oO Jornal do Comercio, Rio de Janeiro: 


Por GUASP 


“The words of President Truman reveal confidence—confidence in the future 
of the United States, confidence in the ability of the Western world (the Americas 
and Europe) to get back on its feet. Such confidence and the promise of better 
days will inspire humanity to overcome the difficulties through which it is passing. , 
President Truman’s address is the calm and courageous expression of a statesman = 
who believes not only in his own people, but in the hidden powers of mankind.” im : 


El Mercurio, Santiago: 

“No one doubts that Mr. Truman’s plan could give the peoples of this hemisphere 
a more satisfactory standard of living and thus contribute to the social and political 
stability of the continent. Neither is there any doubt that North American help is 
the best means of defending capitalism against communistic attacks whose success 
varies directly with the degree of poverty and misery. existing in an area .... The way 
seems to be open for the establishment of channels through which the United States 
gives financial help, but which make possible cooperation between U. S. and Latin : 
American businessmen, as associates rather than as creditors and debtors, in bring- = "i ; 


ing about the desired economic development.” Rees. 

Diario de la Marina, Havana: es. 


“What stands out most in this speech of Truman’s is its universal outlook, its 
humanitarian tone, its profoundly Christian spirit. . .. He proposes to help strengthen 
the economies of friendly countries . . . not by handouts, but through profitable 
publiche’ ta investment, which is very much in keeping with the traditional pragmatism of the 
Mexico City in the wake of recent bull | Anglo-Saxons. From what President Truman said, it appears that the Good Neighbor 
ring accidents shows boy screaming: — Policy has gained ground in Washington. This is good news for Cuba and for 

all the Americas. We should take advantage of this opportunity to solidify good 


a 


relations between us and our big neighbor.” 
B.° 3! 7 eee “4 “In these times there is just one fundamental decision to be made: that of 
recognizing the absolute value of democracy or openly joining forces with commu- 
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—1Este seré el de la paz... entre Costa Rica y Ni 
caregua! 


Referring to settlement of recent Costa 
Rica-Nicaragua dispute, the gentleman 


‘ says to his wife, “This will be a year 


. between Costa Rica and 
From El Popular, 


of 
Nicaragua.” 


SILUETAS DE AUDIFFRED 
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“Why don’t you buy from me?” Uncle 
Sam asks Mexico. 

“Because I don’t have any money,” is 
the reply. 

“And why don’t you have any money?” 
“Because you don't lend me any .. .” 
—From El Universal, Mexico City 
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nism. . . . It was necessary to clarify once and for all what the two political doctrines 
stand for, and this is what Mr. Truman did. . . . Communism is diametrically opposed 
to democracy, and President Truman declared that the United States will stand fast 
in its resolve to keep the world from exchanging its freedom for the most brutal 
tyranny known since the beginning of time. . . . In effect, he told men everywhere that 
what has been accomplished with liberty will be surpassed with more liberty.” 
Excelsior, Mexico City: 

“Because he knows the terrible alternative, Mr. Truman promises that the aid 
[to ‘have-not’ countries] begun under the Marshall Plan will continue as long as 
it is needed, and that the United States will encourage all free peoples to step up 
their production of vitally needed products. That this attitude is bound to produce 
results is demonstrated by the fact that organizations in several European countries 
have repudiated their ties with international conimunisin. The task involved is made 
feasible only by the immeasurable power of the United States and the unselfish 
spirit of its government and its citizens. The words of President Truman have 
rightly been interpreted in all free countries as a guarantee of peace and as a promise 
of economic rehabilitation for the world.” 

The Washington Post, Washington, D. C. (signed by E. M. Kulischer) : 

“Thanks to the President’s inauguration speech, the problem of underdeveloped 
areas is in the spotlight of public attention. .. . Latin America . . . illustrates the over- 
looked role of population as one of the main elements in the problem of under- 
developed areas. . . . The lack of adequate labor is a handicap to her progress. ... . 
We should not foster any illusions about the possibilities of [developing such areas] 
. . . Without taking into account the population problem. And we should face the 
grim reality which awaits the backward countries—and ourselves—if their progress 
is not pushed vigorously and without delay. In the recognition of this fact lies the 
great merit of President Truman’s . . . Point Four.” 


THERE’S SNOW ON THEM THAR HILLS 
the Santiago paper El Mercurio thinks it’s high time Chile took advantage of its 
June-to-September snows to lure more skiers to its mountainsides. “Few Chileans 
seem to realize,” he said in a recent article, “what it would mean to the country if 
its snow-covered slopes and trails were better known abroad.” To win a wider 
international reputation “it would be necessary to make them more accessible and 
provide adequate facilities. . . . 

“Not many other countries can boast of excellent slopes only a few miles from 
the capital. . . .” The ski trails on Colorado and Gran Bajada at Farellones near San- 
tiago compare favorably with the best in the world. To develop this particular area, 
Sr. Undurrago recommends that the Government: “widen the present road leading 
to it, so that two vehicles going in opposite directions can pass, and keep it open at 
all times . . .; build ample parking lots so the road will not be blocked and people 
won't have to climb up on foot; announce snow conditions over the radio and in the 
newspapers at frequent intervals throughout the season; conduct an intelligent and 
steady publicity campaign to popularize the sport and teach the public about equip- 
ment, outfits, etc.; mark trails carefully to keep the element of danger down to a 
minimum; and conduct inexpensive skiing classes.” 

Sr. Undurrago is sure that “such an organized campaign would soon result in 
a demand for more hotels, shelters, ski tows. Private business, always alert to good 
opportunities, would not be slow about filling the need. . . .” 

He points to Canada’s ski story to show what can be done. “Only ten years ago 
there were no more than two skiing schools in that country. Now there are more 
than thirty. Ten years ago there were no more than five ski centers. Today there 
are more than ten in the Laurentians around Quebec and Montreal, to say nothing of 
those in other parts of Canada. . . . Much of this development is due to the progressive 
action of the Canadian Pacific Railroad in running lines to places offering good 
possibilities. The company did not have to wait long for its compensation. In the 
Montreal area, for example, where this railroad used to carry about 1,000 enthusiasts 
each weekend, it now transports between 12,000 and 15,000 skiers a weekend. 

“In Chile . . . the initial step has been taken . . .,” concludes the columnist, “the 
creative phase is past; now comes that of development.” oe swe eo, 


Columnist Severro Undurrago of 
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: — Por qué no me compras? 
tengo dinero. 
—Porque no me prestas.. . 


BRAZIL 


E quando os dois guris chegaram na 
beira do rio e tiraram os sapatos, um 
disse espantado para o outro:—Puxa, 
teus pés estao muito mais sujos que os 
meus.—Ora—respondia o outro—é na- 
tural. Eu sou mais velho. 


“Look, your feet are much dirtier than 
mine,” says one of the boys sitting on 
the river bank. 

“But naturally,” the other answers, 
“['m_ older.” 

—From O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 
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LA HISTORIA EN CARICATURAS 


Tiempo”. Bezort 


— ,Me puede decir quién es el redactor que hace los 
4+, de las 


“Can you direct me to the editor 
who predicts the outcome of horse 
races?” —From El Tiempo, Bogota 


COLOMBIA 


DRINK DEEP OR TASTE NOT Correio da e Menha, top-flight Rio daily, recently 
trained its sights on the struggle to redeem illiterate adults, and came forth with 
some novel conckulenss “Is it worth while to spend large sums teaching adults to 
read and write?” asked the paper in a recent editorial. “Wouldn’t it b> better to 
spend the money on children of elementary school age? 

“. . . Considering the number of illiterates in Brazil,” the editorial goes on, 
“we must realize that it would take a long time to educate them, even assuming that 
the 700,000 persons who attended literacy classes last year have finished their training 
and will not return this year, which hardly seems likely. 

“The literacy campaign will be fatally expensive. To be convinced of this, one 
need only think of the complex organization that is running it. . . . If we consider the 
vast number of illiterates in Brazil, we are forced to conclude that under the present 
system we will never educate more than a small portion of them. The majority are 
going to die in ignorance, and perhaps the country would be better off with the money 
than with the small group of new adult readers and writers that would be produced. 
The resources would be more advantageously spent on the education of the 
younger generation. . . 

“Brazil's great problem is really to prepare its citizens of tomorrow. To do 
this, it must make plans for the training not of adults, but of children, and carry 
them out at once. These plans must provide not only for teaching the Brazilians of 
the future to read and write, but also for giving them everything they need to enable 
them to contribute to the progress of Brazil. A child is an asset upon which the 
country can draw for about half a century, whereas the adult, ie the time he is taught 


FOR SHIRKERS, A DARK HOUSE If El Pais of Mobis ideo has its way, Uru- 
guayan citizens who fail to go to the polls and cast their vote will come home one of 
these days to find the electricity shut off and their telephones gone. The paper asserted 
in a recent editorial: 

“The representative form of government requires by its very nature that each 
citizen participate through his vote in choosing the leaders who . . . must act as 
interpreters and spokesmen of the people’s sovereignty. The constitutional prac- 
tices of the past 30 years . . . open new horizons to popular participation in the 
handling of public affairs. ... Recall, referendum, and plebiscites create new 
opportunities for the people to have the final word on important national or 
community problems. 

“The constitution of Uruguay, written under the influence of these trends of 
modern thought, increases the occasions on which the people have a chance to vote. 
But voting is a duty as well as a right. The citizen may not shirk this duty by affect- 
ing indifference or skepticism, which are only masks for egotism and laziness. . . . 
Voting is, therefore, made obligatory by our constitution. 

“But no sanction has been established for failure to comply with this obligation. 
The provision requiring attendance at the polls is only a theoretical precept. . . . 

“To convert this principle into an effective mandate, we need not resort to 
fines or prison sentences. There is an easy solution. All we have to do is extend 
to voting the sanctions that have been established for failure to register. Casting 
one’s vote should be made a prerequisite for carrying on certain undertakings . . . 
or for obtaining public utilities, such as telephones, electricity, and so on. In this 
way, without much difficulty, we could put teeth into the provision requiring all 
citizens to vote.” 


CHALLENGE FOR A PRESIDENT — Ecuadorean Chief Executive Galo Plaza’s 
February visit to Colombia inspired El Tiempo of Bogota to take a fresh look at 
the prospect of an economic and customs union for “Greater Colombia” (historically 
includes Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela). 

According to one of its recent editorials, “Greater Colombia of the Twentieth 
Century is beyond the controversial stage. The common roots of these republics . . . 
are beginning to produce something concrete. We are advancing from wishes and 
good intentions to a thorough understanding of the economic and social factors that 
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—atrengten a closely knit organization. . ... The Greater Colombia Merchant Marine 


PANAMA 


In cartoon from El Mundo, Havana, the 
visitor wants to know why every 
“It’s because we've just 
found out that what we're going 
through is not a crisis but deflation!” 


. . exemplifies the tendency toward practical accomplishments. 
" “However, grancolombianismo runs oe risk of losing its nape and entering 


The Greater Colombia Conference at Quito (1948) provides excellent. food fer 
_ thought. Its documents need to be analyzed and supplemented. To the leaders and 
technical organizations of the countries of Greater Colombia belongs the task of 
working out the possibilities and adding new ties. Making their economies com- 
plement each other . . . requires hard work on all sides. Finding the points of 
contact and achieving a successful compound is a challenge that calls for courage 


DOWN WITH THE MIDDLEMAN _ The Star & Herald of Panama City is con- 
cerned about the future of farming in Panama. “We must show our faith in 
the productivity of our soil,” says one of the paper’s editorials, “by putting it into 
production. We must be willing to stow away our dinner-jackets in mothballs and 
don overalls . . . especially those among us who are blessed with inherited lands 
that are now devoted only to the cultivation of weeds. ... We must not be ashamed 
to be classified as farmers, because farming is an inheritance to be proud of. 

“But agriculture to succeed must be profitable for those who engage in its 
activities; therefore it needs protection from the strong arm of the government . . 
against the exploiter who dictates the prices the planter receives for his products. 
Such parasitical elements usually corner space at the market places, and use this 
control as a club virtually to coerce the tired planter into eccepting their price. Often 
it is barely enough to cover the carrier's freight charges. 

“One way the farmer might help himself is to do his own retailing. selling his 
stuff on the roadside at a reasonable price that would induce consumers to make the 
trip to the country to patronize him. A little educational work is necessary to con- 
vince the farmer that it would be more profitable to sell his products nearer home 
and save freight charges. Such an arrangement might create an ideal situation for 
both producer and consumer and eliminate the tribute now paid by both these victims 
to the carrier and the middleman. 

“Of course, the ideal thing would be to have a marketplace in the capital and 
perhaps in each town patterned along the lines of the free, open markets in other 
places of the Old and New Worlds, where the producer picks out his “spot of business’ 
and squats there with his wares awaiting customers. This may seem rather primitive. 
but it is safer since the corrupting influence of the middleman’s gold can hardly be 
expected to reach the squatting spots. Anything involving a roof Lae become a 
coveted prize to be awarded for political favors. . . . 


AN ARGENTINE IN LIMA — When Buenos Aires journalist Leo Lopardo, new 
Cultural Attaché at the Argentine Embassy in Lima, arrived to take up his duties, 
he was much impressed by the City of Kings. Here are some of the impressions 
he set down for El Comercio, Lima daily: 

“Driving through Lima, I admired the elegance of its style of living.” he wrote, 
“the ancient houses that time has respected and the patios that remind one both 
of Spain and of old-time Peru. .. . . And I admired, too, the modern sections of the 
city . . . in which, as in a symphony, the opening theme is always remembered. . . . 
Narrow streets have given way to spacious parkways where laurel and pink carna- 
tions bloom all year round. 

“Lima is a paradoxical city, perhaps a little puzzling to the foreigner. but . 

a real expression of present-day Peru and of the ancient Inca empire, which never 
completely died. . . . The limerios are people who are . . . struggling to improve them- 
selves by their own efforts. . . . Their progress . . . is not coming in sensational 
jumps, but by a process of evolution and adaptation. 

“This is the first impression given by the city on the Rimac, which, like a girl who 
never grows old, looks at her reflection in the water and sees her image change, but. 
not her soul.” 
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PINEAPPLES, SURFBOARDS, AND STATEHOOD are not the 
only things in the world that interest a Hawaiian college 
student. At the University of Hawaii, perched two miles 
up the valley behind Waikiki Beach, a group of under- 
graduates are taking a course in Latin American affairs. 
They represent a good many segments of the U. S. Terri- 
tory s complex and amicable racial assortment. 

This Pacific bastion is usually thought of as a step on 
the road to Asia, and its principal trade is with the U. S. 
So why, Americas asked William L. Neu- 
mann, who teaches the course, are these young people 


mainland. 


taking up Latin America? Here are some of the reasons 
given by the students pictured on these pages: 

“Hawaii's position at the crossroads of the Pacific in 
war and peace has kept us acutely aware of international 
relations,” said Lillian Lee, of Chinese stock. 
added Helen Okimura, stressing the same angle, “as a 
citizen of the prospective 49th State, | want to know 
about U. S. relations with Latin America.” Helen is a 
member of Hawaii's large Japanese community. 

“The islands’ dominant sugar and pineapple industries 
depend on nitrates from Chile for fertilizer to boost 
production of their one-crop fields,” said Thomas Bartow, 
North American. “And we're naturally interested in 
Caribbean competition with Hawaii's duty-free products. 
I took the course specifically to study the growth of rival 
sugar and pineapple industries in Mexico and Cuba.” 


“Besides.” 


Hawaiian plantations brought in as laborers the ances- 


; 
Helen Okimura 


Gilbert Leong 


Francis Ordenstein 


Lillian Lee 


Thomas Bartow 
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tors of most of the largest ae wae 
Chinese, Filipinos, and so on. But by now many of them 
have worked up to owning businesses of their own and 
to playing an important part in community affairs. One 
slice of the islands’ population is of Portuguese origin 
and feels some kinship with Latin American culture. This 
is why Portuguese-Scotch Thomas Luis is a Spanish 
major. Francis Ordenstein, whose family is Portuguese, 
has his eye on business opportunities in Brazil. Gilbert 
Leong, Chinese, also has Latin American business oppor- 
tunities in mind. Griffith Lau, on the other hand, “just 
plain likes Latin American literature.” 

“Long before Captain Cook discovered our islands in 
1778, they were settled by bold seafarers—the Poly- 
nesians,” English-Hawaiian Vera Dwight pointed out. “I 
guess it’s that same urge to roam that prompted my desire 
to travel through the Latin American countries. Remem- 
ber,” she remarked, “we’re nearer to Mexico City than 
to Chicago.” 

“Hawaiians run a tourist paradise of their own,” put 

U.S.-born Doris McGlone. “Yet they are the first 
to admit that hula dances and island love songs are not 
That’s what attracted me to the 
course—Latin American music.” 

“That’s easy,” said Hawaiian-Chinese Louis Collins 
when queried about his motive. “I’m a history major, 
and historians must know what happened everywhere.” 


all there is to music. 
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PAN AMERICANS 


TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 


Continued from page 32 


expedition, which has as its int object Hispaniola, will Neither Rain nor Snow nor Gloom of Night see 
proceed against Louisiana if Toussaint does not oppose John Francis Stahl, 66, a pensioned U. S. Post Office 
it.” Henry Adams adds this reflection: “As yet Presi- clerk from San Francisco, California, recently arrived in 
dent Jefferson had no inkling of the meaning of these Managua, Nicaragua, after walking 2,500 miles to reduce 
plans. The British Government was somewhat better in- his weight. “For 33 years I kept my post office chair 
formed, and perhaps Godoy [of Spain] knew more than warm,” he explained. “I felt stiff, .. . so I decided to go 
all the rest; but none of them grasped the whole truth, or for a walk and here I am.” Stahl said he left San Fran- 
felt their own dependence on Toussaint’s courage. If he cisco eight months ago and hiked across Mexico, Guate- 
and his blacks should succumb easily to their fate, the mala, El Salvador, and Honduras. He looked the picture 
wave of French empire would roll on to Louisiana and of health, and planned to set out next day for Costa Rica. 
sweep far up the Mississippi; if St. Domingue should re- 
sist, and succeed in resistance, the recoil would spend its War in the Air 
force on Europe, while America would be left to pursue It is said that the boys of Antioquia, Colombia, are 
her democratic destiny in peace.” born with slingshots in their hands. Bogota, the coun- 
As it turned out, of course, Napoleon never pursued try’s capital, does not claim the same distinction, but the 
his ambitious plans. Instead, he later negotiated the destruction of street lights and birds by the young Davids 
Louisiana Purchase with Thomas Jefferson. has been a real problem there. The mayor was finally 
Alphonse de Lamartine wrote of Toussaint Louverture: forced to confiscate the little rubber weapons. 
“This man is a nation.” In the words of August Comte, As a result of the expert marksmanship of the young- 
he was a genius not of one race alone but of humanity. sters—and the business zeal of grown-up feather mer- 
Consider Toussaint’s strategic role in founding the sec- chants—many species of birds have disappeared from 
ond sovereign state in the New World and his part in Bogota. Among the missing are abuelitas (little grand- 
preserving the territorial integrity of the United States. mothers), monjitas (little nuns), and chirlobirlos (pro- 
Surely this former slave of St. Domingue can take his nounced cheer-low-beer-lows). The din of the city and 


place with the greatest men of the continent. the replacement of convenient wooden roosting ledges by 
modern concrete construction have driven doves, owls. 
Toussaint dies a prisoner, Castle of Toux, 1803 and other birds out to the suburbs. Only the copeton 


(Zonotrichia capensis, the common song sparrow of 


South America, elsewhere known as chingolo) has ignored 
pellets and public and remained in force. 


Semana, Bogota, Colombia 


Satyagraha Ha! a 


Communists interned at Pisagua, on Chile’s barren 
nitrate coast, went on a hunger strike to protest the gov- 
ernment’s anti-communist campaign. But while turning 
up their noses at the prison rations, they failed to observe 
the classic discipline of the late Mahatma Gandhi's 
satyagraha, or civil disobedience technique. The guards 
caught them feasting secretly off snacks supplied by the 
local citizenry. 


The Once-Over 


A young Peruvian girl recently arrived in New York 
on her first visit Stateside surprised us with this list of 
things that upset her ideas of the place: 

The number of men who attend church services. 

The alarming juvenile delinquency rate despite the 
high standard of living. 

Men’s indifference to women in public, in contrast to 
the aggressiveness they display on dates. 

The fact that more people don’t get lost on subways. 
The frankness in money matters, even from the pulpit. 
The combination of women’s straw hats and fur coats. 
F The prevalence of racial prejudice. é 
Businessmen’s enthusiasm for Art. 
All the things one can buy in a drugstore. 
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WHAT THEY’RE READING IN 
ARGENTINA 


Max Dickmann 


During the War, North American literature invaded 
Latin American book stores on a grand scale, and once 
the conflict was over, Europe began to reassert her- 
self in the trade. Between the two, local authors found 
tough sledding. 

The war-time boom saw the works of leading United 
States novelists and commentators appear in all kinds 
of editions, good and bad. Both established writers like 
Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Sinclair Lewis, and newer 
faces like Mary McCarthy and A. B. Guthrie found avid 
readers. It was all a new dish for the Latin American 
reading public. And there was not much else to read, for 
nothing was coming through from Europe and the local 
literatures produced little. France, the Latin mother of 
all the arts, was quick to resume her influence through 
books and social and philosophic theories when the fight- 
ing stopped, and she found Latin American readers eager 
to get their hands on something from Europe. So rapidly 
did French, and to a lesser extent English, works take 
over that by a year ago, North American authors had 
virtually disappeared from the book stalls and publishers’ 
lists in Latin America. 

This was natural enough. The existentialist craze was 
raging in Paris, and Jean Paul Sartre was the idol of the 
literati. His philosophic ideas made his name well known 
in America before his books of fiction began to arrive. 
After much to-do about existentialism, Nausea, The Wall, 
and the two volumes of Roads to Freedom came out with 
noise, and even scandal. 

The number two existentialist writer, Albert Camus, 
reached us a little later and caused less of a stir, coming 
under Sartre’s shadow. His novel The Plague has just 
been translated. 

André Gide, who had hitherto reached only a small 
circle in Argentina, won many new readers when he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. In rapid succession came 
editions of School for Wives, The Immoralist, Pastoral 
Symphony, and others of his best works. Of all French 
authors, Gide undoubtedly has the most sincerely friendly 
following in Argentina. 

Other French works that have been warmly received 
here are Maxence van der Meersch’s passionate novel 
Bodies and Souls, stimulated by the showing of the 
charming film version, and famed poet Jean Cocteau’s 
Beauty and the Beast, which is the scenario of another 


An Italian, Curzio Malaparte, broke all 


est of our public. 
prose, sad, and inhumane, this novel-report is the best _ 
post-war thing we have seen. Surprisingly, it has a 
been published in Spain, though it does not ad 
Franco’s regime in a very good light. It may have under- 
gone some surgery there. * 

Arthur Koestler is another writer who has had success _ 
with war subjects. 
discussed. I have heard violent debates about his Thieves — 
in the Night and Darkness at Noon. Along with The 
Yogi and the Commissar, these are the most sought-aftes 
works of this anti-Communist writer. Koestler satisfies 
the readers’ yearning for information about Palestine and _ 
the now mysterious Communist Europe. 

German-Swiss Hermann Hesse, 1946 Nobel Prize 
winner who was known here only for Steppenwolf, i 
now getting a lot of attention. His Narziss und Gold- ad 
mund (called Death and the Lover in English), Demian, 
Siddartha, and other works are now available to the 
Spanish-speaking public, revealing this author’s strange 
Saxon mentality. 

A. J. Cronin was already well known in Argentina. 
The Keys of the Kingdom won him both critical and sales 
His books draw the reader right into the story, 
which is what the consumer of fiction wants. The Grand 
Canary is the latest of his books to appear here. It will 
undoubtedly go over equally well. 

To wind up the list of foreign authors being read here, 
there are three others in steady demand. There is Pierre 
van Paassen, with his saga of the period between two 
wars, Days of our Years. Rabbi Joshua Liebman, whose 
Peace of Mind was a best-seller in the United States, has 
had similar success here. That giant of North American 
literature Thomas Wolfe reached us tardily, but with 
sure effect. Since his death, Wolfe’s stature kas con- 
tinued to grow. 

Now to turn to our own Argentine literature. We are 
passing through a great literary crisis. It is like a 
moment of shock, when will and conscience are para- 
lyzed. The local literary production in 1948 was small. 

The great essayist Ezequiel Martinez Estrada has given 
us a book that will open new paths for our writers: 
Muerte y Transfiguracion de.Martin Fierro (Death and 
Transfiguration of Martin Fierro). It is a mature, defini- 
tive work. Martinez Estrada studies the legendary figure 
of Argentina's gaucho hero in the light of the social and oe) 


success. 
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historical problems of the period. His book will serve 
to explain many problems and enigmas in the develop- 
ment of Argentina. This work, recently published by 
the Mexican Fondo de Cultura Econémica, is destined to 
attract much critical attention. 

El Tinel (The Tunnel) by Ernesto Sabato, is a story 
stretched to the dimensions of a short novel. Sabato is 
attracting notice for the depth and strange mystery of 
his works. This one has sharply drawn characters and 
lively interest. Other works of Sabato’s that have not 
yet been published already have attracted a following 
in literary circles. 

Miguel Angel Speroni gave us an unusual novel, La 
Puerta Grande (The Big Door). Speroni has the force- 
fulness of a Balzac. His purpose was to conjure up a 
vision of the great city of Buenos Aires in these years of 
enormous social, economic, and moral growth. This 
young writer feels that the moment is ripe for Balzacian 
novels in Buenos Aires, because of the turbulent simi- 
larity of our times with the scene that the great French 
author knew. 

A Spaniard who has been living in Argentina for many 
years, the poet Eduardo Blanco Amor, made his first try 
at a novel, and did very well. La Catedral y el Nino (The 
Cathedral and the Child) is an autobiographical novel, 
beautifully and poetically written, a gift to our spirits. 
It augurs well for Blanco Amor’s career as a novelist. 

Luis Gudiio Kramer is a short story writer from the 
He lives and weaves his tales of local customs 
in the city of Santa Fé, on the banks of the Parana River. 
His country folk, his peons, his simple women have won 
popularity for his works. I consider him Argentina’s 
outstanding present-day story-teller, and we may hope for 
a really typical Argentine novel from him some day. 

The writer in South America must fight a very unequal 
battle. He most impose his works over all the world’s 
literature. A hundred translations compete with him for 
readers. A continent awaking to culture must read a 
great deal, and does it in a disorderly manner that does 
not favor local products. 

When will these lands attain the maturity they need to 
give their own authors and artists their due? 


OUR MEXICAN AMERICANS 


THE NEARLY THREE MILLION Spanish-speaking people 
of the United States come in for some well-deserved atten- 
tion in two recent books, one by Carey McWilliams, the 
other by Beatrice Griffith. 

In North From Mexico, Mr. McWilliams has done an 
excellent job of bringing together a lot of information 
from widely scattered sources. Most of the “Mexican” 
population in the United States is concentrated in a nar- 
row chain of counties stretching from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, to Brownsville and Corpus Christi, Texas. The 
author points out that this area, with the northern part of 
Mexico, forms a sort of natural regional unit. He is at 
his best when he sticks to this territory he knows. He 
treads on shakier — when he ventures observ ations 


about the small colonies of “Mexicans” in northern indus- 
trial cities or takes the Federal Government to task for 
what it has or has not done for his generally poor group. 

Some may criticize the lack of unity in the account, 
but if this is a defect, it is characteristic of the people 
Beginning in the colonial period, Mexicans 
have migrated north in many waves. Those who came 
at different times never got together. Nor are there any 
firm economic, social, or cultural ties between the various 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 


themselves. 


centers of settlement in 
and California. 

Since this southwestern area — particularly the com- 
munities where most of the live—is virtually 
isolated from the rest of the country, it is surprising that 
the author gives very little attention to the means of 
overcoming this obstacle. One of the main elements of 
the so-called “Mexican problem” in the United States is 
the indifference of the better-developed regions of the 
country to the problems of the Southwest. Technical and 
professional leaders and schools, and even organized 
labor, have been slow to see the necessity for considering 
the needs of these people. 

While the contribution of most of this group has been 
of a humble sort, Mr. McWilliams points out that the 
work they have done is worthy in itself and that their 
culture has enriched the country’s life. 

The cultural and racial discrimination which “Mexi- 
suffer in many places is given much emphasis. 
Prejudice is a serious barrier, and its significance should 
not be minimized, but Mr. McWilliams fails to stress 
other factors which have retarded the assimilation of os 
group. The fact that — Mexican immigratio 


“Mexicans” 
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occurred after 1920 meant that the newcomers had little 
time to establish themselves before the great depression 
struck. Unskilled itinerant or migrant workers, as most 
of them were, were the hardest hit. The age of abundant 
free land had passed, and industrialization was beginning 
to pinch farm workers. Because of the high percentage 
of young men, the World War II draft considerably 
slowed up normal integration of the group in the na- 
tional lif. | 


BZ 


from 
“American Me” 


In American Me, Miss Griffith gives a good picture 

of the young Mexican-Americans who grew up during 
| and after the depression. This is an important group, 
for in 1940 there were nearly three-quarters of a million 
people under 25 in the United States whose parents were 
born in Mexico. Miss Griffith gives their story in their 
own words, plus an analysis of their family life, employ- 
ment, housing, health, religion, and education. The boys 
and girls come vividly to life on her pages. 


Because little is known of the “Mexicans” who have 
won success in the broader U. S. community, we might 
wish that Miss Griffith had told us more about them. 
But that was not the purpose of the present book. 


Mr. McWilliams took a leading part in the defense 
of the Mexican-American lads who got into trouble dur- 
ing the highly publicized “zoot-suit” riots in California, 
but it might have been better if he had left their problem 
in print to Miss Griffith. The two books overlap some- 
what on this, giving too much importance to the phe- 
nomenon. Neither author delves very deeply into the 
basic problems behind the outbreaks. 

There is already a wealth of literature about the “Mexi- 
cans” in the United States, but these two books make 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the subject. 


And there is room for much more research in this field. 
—Robert C. Jones 


Nortu From Mexico, by Carey McWilliams. Philadel- 
phia and New York, J. B. Lippincott, 1949, 324 p. $4.00 


AMERICAN ME, Boston, 


Mifflin, 1948. 


by Beatrice Griffith. 
341 p. $3.50 
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PRIMITIVE PAINTING in Haiti has received considerable _ 
notice in U. S. magazines and newspapers. Now w 

have a handsome book presentation of this subject, s 
appealing for its unfamiliar and exotic qualities. 


In Renaissance In Haiti, Selden Rodman surveys the 
most publicized cultural event in Haiti in recent years 
with the enthusiasm of one who has just discovered new, 
untapped riches. The author has used every device of 
comparison and reference to make this facet of Haitian 
art intelligible to the reader. Rodman takes an exag- 
gerated view of the future possibilities of primitivism, 
leaving a somewhat discouraging outlook for the rest 
of Haitian art that is not based on primitive methods. 

Popular painting is a traditional phenomenon that 
continues to flourish, well rooted in all races and cul- 
tures of the world. With slight geographical or ethnic 
differences, its characteristics are permanent and change- 
less, representing a human need for expression through 
undirected art. Its free, ingenuous results have frequent 
points of contact with certain tendencies of modern art 
that cultivate forms of expression uninhibited by the 
weight of western culture. Where culture is under secular 
direction, as in France, a Rousseau, Bombois, or Vivin 
may appear. At various times and places in the United 
States we have had Hicks, Pickett, Pippin, Grandma 
Moses, and so on. Spontaneous painters of delightful 
works, untouched by the dominant artistic trends, bloom 
sporadically in Rumania, Spain, Peru, Venezuela, or 
Cuba. Mexico, with its great promotion of nineteenth- 
century painters and its important contemporary move- 
ment, has not prevented the existence of hundreds of 
anonymous artists, painters of still lifes, portraits, 
and votive pieces that are a marvelous example of 
popular painting. 

But to consider that a country should restrict its art 
to this sector alone is as dangerous as to try to restrain 
it by a given academic system. While a very active 
group of popular painters has been recruited in Haiti, 
possibilities can and must exist for other creators who 
aim to meet their artistic needs, whether national or 
otherwise, through means learned from the world of 
art in general. 


Selden Rodman analyzes the birth and development 
of Haitian primitivism, calling on history, ethnic ties, 
and cultural relations or isolation to put the picture in 
focus. He points particularly to the importance of the 
Centre d'Art, founded and directed by the North Ameri- 
can painter DeWitt Peters, in the creation and growth 
of the movement. The author evaluates each of the popu- 
lar painters whom the Centre has introduced, devoting 
special chapters to the two most famous personalities, 
Philomé Obin and Hector Hyppolite. 

Seven of the book’s nine color engravings reproduce 
the brillant tones of these delightful paintings with full 
fidelity. The half-tones, although of uneven quality, 
present a well-selected collection of the most important 
works produced in Haiti in the last few years. Other 
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However, the Brazilian sociologist is primarily 
engrossed in the insignificant Britons, the merchants, gov- 
ernesses, engineers, who for all their insularity introduced 
many habits of food, drink, behavior, government, that 

- add up to a tangible British influence. Brazilians from 
1500 A.D. on had regular intercourse with the Orient and 
learned from the Chinese themselves to call tea cha. 
That they should wait three hundred years until the 
English settled in their cities to start drinking tea, stands 

_ undoubtedly as a minor tribute to Britannic tenacity. 

Nor did the Victorians introduce merely tea, beer, the 
industrial revolution, roast beef and the week end (known 
as semana inglesa). It is vastly to their credit that they 
had much to do with Brazil’s adopting trial by jury 
and habeas corpus. 

____ Freyre shows how the British came to Brazil primarily 

- ured by the possibility of making quick and large profits. 

ty But he also points out that while building railroads or 


Hector Hyppolite: A House in the Country— 
Illustration from “Renaissance in Haiti” 


photographs in the text add valuable documentary mechanizing the mining of gold, they never lost the 
material. This book will be very useful to every student adventurous, almost poetical touch—that same yearning 
of the culture of our continent.—José Gomez Sicre. for danger plus profits which made British sailors join 


in the outlawed slave traffic to Brazil, running the block- 


RENAISSANCE IN Haiti: PopuLAR PAINTERS IN THE BLACK : ee 
ade of their own frigates. 


=PUBLIC S . New York, grini 
Re by elden Rodman New orn Pellegrini While this book does not pretend to the breadth and 
and Cudahy, 1948. 138 p. 9 color and 35 black and white ' ; 
seope of Casa Grande e Senzala (The Masters and the 
Slaves, in English translation), Sobrados e Mucambos 
2 (literally, Mansions and Shacks), or others of Freyre’s 


BRITONS IN BRAZIL works that have earned him a place among the leading 
We all know that the British are a strange lot. They sociologists, it is an illuminating, timely study. Now that 
will go and stay in somebody else’s country for a lifetime, the twilight of British power casts melancholy shadows 
yet never leave England for a day. As a concession to over Latin America, it is both appropriate and charitable 
the climate, they may wear shorts and drink gin tonic, to be reminded that the British have done more than 
but otherwise will lead precisely the same life as back just exploit us. 
home. After the first twenty years they will have learned This is the first of three volumes on this subject to 
half a dozen sentences in the language of the country, appear. The second will be entitled Outros Ingleses no 
all of them outrageously ungrammatical, but will still Brasil (Other Englishmen in Brazil) and the third Ainda 
expect everyone to understand English when spoken in a Ingleses no Brasil (Still More Englishmen in Brazil).— 
loud and determined tone. And when the lifetime of Hernane Tavares de Sa. 
clannish aloofness comes to a close, they insist on being INcLEsEs No Brasit, by Gilberto Freyre. Rio de Janeiro, 
buried apart, as if underlining that they had lived as Livaria José Olympio Editora, 1948, 391 p. 


exiles and left no stronger imprint than that of a shallow 
grave in the local British cemetery. 


Gilberto Freyre, while acknowledging this current con- FARMER-PRESIDENT _ 
ception of the British abroad in his latest book /ngleses Continued from page 13 a 
no Brasil (Englishmen in Brazil), goes beyond to delve whose chief job was to organize general elections. 
with his usual entertaining, deft thoroughness into what Both the traditional parties bid for Plaza’s support, 
he calls in a subtitle: “Aspects of British Influence on the but neither would accept his vigorous program of work 
Life, Landscape, and Culture of Brazil.” The result is before politics. So he organized his own backing among 
a rambling, abundantly documented, colorful chronicle, the people. In the country’s cleanest election, they put 
which, like all of his works, combines gossip and anecdote him in the seat he has sometimes made so hot. 
with sound scholarship. But the President is still a farmer at heart. “I resign 
Freyre paints a broad, crowded canvas, where minor my job every Friday afternoon,” he says. “All week I 
figures and little-known episodes come to life. He is not interview people. Week ends, I interview my cows.” But 
too concerned with diplomatic relations and political inci- his lusty frame needs exercise which neither kind of inter- 
dents. But new light is thrown on personalities with a view provides and he gets it in a heroic manner. A visitor 
place in history like Sir Roger Casement who, after serv- at the Plaza home at the unlikely hour of 6:00 a.m. would 
ing as His Majesty’s Consul in Brazil, returned to fight hear the sound effects of a Christian martyr being torn 
for Irish freedom and was in due course hanged by His to pieces by lions in a Roman arena. It’s only the Presi- 
Majesty’s Government. dent, frolicking with seven Great Danes. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Answers on page 48 


This lad is handling the raw material for many 
a chocolate soda. The tree, which 
produced these pods, is one of the Americas’ gifts 
to the world. 


2. This lake, on the border line between Bolivia 
and Peru, is known for its picturesque balsas (reed 
boats) and as the highest steam-navigated body of 
water in the world. Is it Lake Success, Lake 
Managua, or Lake Titicaca? 


“BE 
This couple is dancing the tamborito in 
The dancer’s fiesta dress is called a 
pollera, and the girls looking on are wearing tumba 
hombre or “man thrower” dresses. 


4. These Argentine cowboys, who use bolas in- 
stead of lassos and sip yerba maté rather than cokes, 


et. 
5. This obelisk, on an avenue called George Wash- 
ington, is not the Washington Monument. It’s in 
another American capital named for a President. 
Would you find it in Buenos Aires, Ciudad Trujillo, 
or 


6. This South American President is scheduled 
to visit the United States in May. As his country’s 
Minister of War, he organized an Expeditionary 
Force that fought the Germans in Italy during World 

is he? 
« 

: The shaded area is the smallest and most 
densely populated of the Central American repub- 
lics. Can you name it 


»») 


SA 


SE 


8. These seforitas are wearing typical products 
of their country and displaying a “telephone” made 
by the Incas between the 7th and 10th centuries. 
What is their nationality? 


») 


9. With complete disregard of convention, these 
tropical animals of Central and South America live 
out their slow-motion lives upside down. Are they 
tapirs, sloths, vicuhas, or armadillos? 


10. Would you say that these tin miners in a coun- 
try that is one of the world’s chief tin suppliers, are 
Venezuelans, Panamanians, or Bolivians? 
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SHORT-CUTS TO TRAVEL 


WANT TO Go TO R10? Or Santiago, Cuzco, or Cartagena? 
There is so much to see in America that the travel-folder 
fan instinctively reaches for his suitcase, until he gives 
a second thought to the complications involved. How to 
cut these complications to a minimum was the theme of 
the Third Inter-Ameriean Travel Congress, which met 
February 15-24 at Llao-Llao, Argentina. 

Most important resolution of the Final Act calls for 
a hemisphere tourist card. If the governments adopt this 
recommendation, vacationers can forget about passport, 
visa, photographs, police cards, health certificates, and 
the mass of other documents they now need to get around 
the continent. The card would be issued by the tourist’s 
country of citizenship and would be good for temporary 
entry into all the others, “provided that that does not con- 
flict with existing legislation in the country concerned.” 

An inter-American Travel Commission will be set up as 
a regional group under the International Union of Official 
Travel Agencies, a UN-sponsored body with headquarters 
in London. The conference noted that, important as travel 
is in cementing international friendship, it is also impor- 
tant from another angle. Travel is trade, a major source 
of income for many countries. 

The delegates, representing the twenty-one OAS nations 
and Canada, also wrestled with a number of other tourist 
problems. Resolutions were passed recommending stan- 
dardization of maps, road signs, and automobile regula- 
tions; more reliable information about hotels, restaurants, 
and other facilities, to be guaranteed by a semi-official 
committee in each country; annual fairs to attract tour- 
ists; and an inter-American travel guide. 

Just outside their windows was inspiration for the 
travel-minded delegates. Llao-Llao is in Nahuel Huapi 
National Park, in Argentina’s beautiful lake country at 
the foot of the Andes. To Llao-Llao, as to other hemis- 
phere wonders, tourists come, and might come in increas- 
ing numbers. The aim of the conference was to make 
the trip easier and more pleasant for them, and the Final 
Act shows how the — think it can be done. 
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HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR JUNE 1949 

SEVERAL religious holidays occur in June, and these are 
observed throughout Latin America. The principal ones 
are Corpus Christi, which falls this year on June 16; St. 
John’s Day, June 24; and SS. Peter and Paul, June 29. 
Besides church services, there are local fiestas. The 
many towns named for one of these saints hold special 
celebrations. Some important June holidays are: 
BRAZIL 
June 24: St. John’s Day is celebrated iz small towns with bon- 
fires, which are used for warmth (June is winter in South 
America), to roast potatoes and sweet manioc for the feast, and 
to be jumped over in a popular but dangerous game. Dances are 
also held by their light. This old custom is prohibited in the 
cities because of the fire hazard. 
June 29: Celebrated in fishing towns because of St. Peter, patron 
saint of fishermen. A _ procession of boats, gaily decorated and 
lighted, moves slowly across the water accompanied by music and 
fireworks. 
ECUADOR 
June 29: A special fair is held for SS. Peter and Paul at Otavalo, 
75 miles northeast of Quito. Otavalo, with one of the largest and 
most colorful highland markets in South America, is especially 
noted for its woolens. Indians come from all over, dressed in 
their best, for the fiesta. Swimming, regattas on the lake, and 
bullfighting in the plaza are major attractions. 
COLOMBIA 
June 16: On Corpus Christi, tiny trees are planted in the main 
squares of all mountain villages, and every kind of animal is 
paraded through the streets to symbolize the earthly paradise. 
EL SALVADOR 
June 17-24: The town of Izalco, near the active volcano of the 
same name, holds a week-long fiesta in honor of John the Baptist. 
An Indian municipal militia that functions in all religious and 
ceremonial matters attends in elaborate regalia. High point is a 
sacrificial ceremony to the accompaniment of fife-and-drum music, 
during which horsemen ride at full gallop beneath four cocks hung 
from a branch and attempt to cut off their heads. Afterward, the 
riders try to unseat each other, using the dead cocks as weapons. 
GUATEMALA 
June 24: San Juan Ostuncaleo (Department of Quezaltenango) 
honors its patron saint with a special fiesta. The town prides itself 
on its music and, on occasions such as this, music is played on 
rare native instruments. 
June 29: The fiestas at Jocopilas del Quiché (Department of 
Quiché) and San Pedro Sacatepéquez (near Guatemala City) 
feature ritual Indian dances. 
PERU 
June 24: Indian Day, known popularly by its old name of Fiesta 
de Amancaes (or narcissi), is celebrated on a plain on the out- 
skirts of Lima. The day was originally observed as a strictly 
religious festival at the chapel of St. John of Amancaes. Nowadays 
it is Peru’s greatest popular fiesta. People flock to it from all 
over the country in their regional costumes to play music on 
native flutes, harps, and Pan’s pipes, and dance traditional dances. 
Grandstands are set up for spectators, and hundreds of booths 
sell native food and drinks. In recent years, the municipal govern- 
ment has added a horse show as a major afternoon event, but the 
feast continues at night and on succeeding days. 
VENEZUELA 
June 24: Negroes of the Barlovento region observe St. John’s Day 
with a swim in the river to purify the body and bring luck. A 
statue of St. John is dipped in too, to give the saint, who was 

busy baptizing others, the same attention himself. He then 
gets a drink of rum to ward off cold. In the dances that follow, 
African rhythms are beaten out on drums and ballads are sung. 
On the 25th a procession accompanies the image to the church. 
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MEXICO J 

June is a good month for fiestas in the gay city of Tehuantepec 
(State of Oaxaca) as one neighborhood after another honors its 
patron saint with feasting, dancing, and parades. Many wind up 
with a tirada de frutas, or fruit-throwing. For this, women in 
beautiful tehuana dress climb to the roof of the church carrying 
bowls of fruit on their heads, and toss mangoes, pineapples, and 
other tropical fruit to the crowd below. The most important fiesta 
is June 22-25 in honor of St. John the Baptist. It opens with a 
torchlight procession at night, and is celebrated by the whole 
town in three days of continuous parades, balls, and old Zapotec 
dances. 

June 5-13: Rio Verde (State of San Luis Potosi) holds an annual 
fair in honor of St. Anthony, with religious ceremonies, cockfights, 
horse racing, dancing, and fireworks. 

June 9: At the Trinity Sunday pagan-Christian festivities in 
Zaachila (State of Oaxaca), the famous local Feather Dance is 
performed. It portrays the story of the Conquest. Dancers 
representing the Indians wear brilliantly colored feather head- 
dresses almost three feet high, decorated with sequins and bits 
of mirror. 

June 13- 29v m fiesta in Uruapan (State of Michoacan) is out- 
standing for its Indian dances. One of the best known is Los 
Negritos (The Little Black Men), which the Indians adapted 
from the Spaniards’ Negro slaves. There is also a procession of 
sowing the crop. Oxen are decorated with fruits and flowers, 
and loaves of bread are hung on their horns. Behind come girls 
in regional costume, with fruit-filled lacquer trays on their heads 
to symbolize the dinners women carry to their men in the fields. 
June 16: Every year on Corpus Christi the Zécalo in Mexico 
City is thronged with children’s processions to the Cathedral. 
They wear varied native costumes. Booths set up around the 
square sell little burros made of leaves, loaded with baskets of 
flowers and sngall fruits. 

June 16-23¥ Papantla (State of Veracruz) has a tremendous 
Corpus Christi fair famous for its dances. Most spectacular is 
the ancient Totonac Dance of the Flying Men. Four men dance 
around a seventy-foot pole, then, accompanied by a musician, 
climb the pole to a revolving platform at the top. While the 
musician plays his flute and drum and prances about the platform, 
the men attach themselves to ropes that have been wound around 
the pole. Then they leap from the platform and glide in a spiral 
down to the ground. Another well-known dance is the Dance of 
the Moors and Christians, inspired by Spanish history. Beautiful 
embroidered costumes are worn by both dancers and spectators. 
June 23-29: At the reservoir Presa de la Olla in the town of 
Guanajuato, a festival is held featuring popular dances, a fair, 
and athletic events in which athletes from all over Mexico compete. 


MUSICAL PROSPECTOR 


Continued from page 25 


can music in this hemisphere and in Europe, and has 
lectured and taught at universities in many of our coun- 
tries. He was active in the foundation in 1941 of the 
Editorial Interamericana de Compositores, a cooperative 
publishing house in Montevideo, which has proved a 
stimulus to young composers with little other opportunity 
for making their works known. It has already brought 
out some 60 compositions. 

The Inter-American Institute of Musicology in Monte- 
video, organized by Lange in 1933 under recommenda- 
tion of the Seventh International Conference of American 
State 
cialized agencies of the Organization of American States. 

At present, Lange is directing the Institute of Musi- 
cology of the National University of Cuyo in Mendoza, 


s at Lima, hopes to be recognized as one of the spe- 


Argentina. 


Government at Lange’s suggestion, has already issued 
the first number of its new music journal, Revista de — 
Musicologia. 
to the benefit of all who believe that the future of music — 
lies in the American continent. 


The Institute, established by the Argentine 


There he continues his constructive work, — 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


folk music are now on sale at the Library of Congress as 
part of its world-famous collection in the Archive of 
American Folk nice Descriptive leaflets with notes on _ 


field with “they should not be com- 
pared acoustically with the best commercial records, any 
more than the performances of folk singers and musicians 
are to be judged by professional standards. 
portant, too, that these records be played manually.” 


It is 


Address orders to the Recording Laboratory, Division _ 


of Music, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


ALBUM 13: 


: FOLK MUSIC 


AFRO-BAHIAN RELIGIOUS SONGS FROM BRAZIL. Recorded _ 
and edited by Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S._ 
Herskovits. Five 12-inch records with album, $8.25, 
or $1.50 each. The selections include solo numbers, 
soloists leading a responsive chorus, and drum per- _ 
formances. The music features the rhythm of drums, 
calabashes, and rattles, with the singing as an 
accompaniment. In many cases, the pieces are inyo- 
cations to the gods of the various African “nations,” 
sung to lead the dancers in rituals at cult centers, 
A number of African dialects, Portuguese, and =~ 
Guarani are heard in the songs. 9 
FOLK MUSIC OF VENEZUELA. Recorded by Juan 
Liscano. Edited by Juan Liscano and Charles 
Seeger. Five 12-inch records with album, $8.25, or | 
$1.50 each. Poet and folklorist Juan Liscano col-— br 
lected the pieces from the northern Venezuelan ale 
States of Lara, Faleén, Miranda, Anzoategui, Nueva © 
Esparta, and Zulia. They include an Old Spanish 
ballad and Negro and Indian songs and dances. Bark. 
There is an Indian flute dance, pieces for drums SS, 
and for pipes, and a mournful solo on the Jews 
Harp, which is popular among the Indians of the 
Goajira Peninsula. Other pieces feature such ex- ae 
traordinary instruments as the cardngano, made of a oe 
palm leaf; a gourd filled with maize kernels; and yt 
a pair of short sticks. 
FOLK MUSIC OF PUERTO RICO. 


$7.00 , or $1.25 eac Collected a young 
Northwestern University anthropologist, these selec- Pain 
tions include several game songs, one of them used 

at a child’s wake. Both group singing and solos 
are featured, with the guitar, the mouth organ, and | 
the maracas used for accompaniment. pe r 
or Mexico. Recorded and edited by 
Henrietta Yurchenco. Five 12-inch records with _ 
album, $8.25, or $1.50 each. Primitive songs wo: 
Mexican Indian tribes of the Pacific Coast, Tehuan- | 
tepec, Chiapas, and neighboring Guatemala. Selec-— 
tions feature unusual instruments like notched sticks 
and water drums, and include songs from areas 
where there was not known to be any singing. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Dr. LierAs, Secretary General 

of the Organization of American States, 

attended the closed session of the Sen- 

ate Foreign Relations Committee when 

it considered the OAS Charter. In “The 

People’s Charter,” he clears up some 

current misconceptions that arose from 

press reports of this meeting. Youthful 

Dr. Lleras has attained eminence in 

many fields. Ex-President of Colombia, 

he also served as President of the 

Chamber of Deputies, Minister of In- 

terior, Senator, Ambassador to the United 

States, and Foreign Minister. Aside 

from his political career, Dr. Lleras has 

long been a leading light in Colombian journalism. He founded 
both the Bogota daily El Liberal and the lively news weekly 
Semana. In March 1947, he was elected Director General of the 
Pan American Union, becoming Secretary General with the crea- 
tion of the OAS at Bogota last year. 


Ambassador Josepu D. Cuartes of Haiti, 
who writes of Toussaint Louverture, is 
an avid student of history and has a 
vast fund of anecdotes about the people 
who made it. He gained wide knowledge 
of Haiti's present problems as a school- 
teacher, Judge of the Circuit Court, and 
Minister of Education (1940-1946). Dur- 
ing that period he also presided over the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the Haitian 
Chamber of Deputies. Since 1946, M. 
Charles has been Ambassador to the 
United States and chief Haitian delegate 
to the United Nations. He is now Vice-Chairman of the OAS 
Council. 


Micuet AtsBornoz knows both the Plazas and the bulls well. 
(The author’s photo appears on page 9 in “Galo Plaza, Farmer- 
President.”) An Ecuadorean newspaperman with a Master’s de- 
gree from the Columbia University School of Journalism, 
“Mickey” is now Secretary of the Presidency in Quito. He has 
worked for the United Press, Quito’s daily El Comercio, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Scott Sercers, who wrote the travel 
article on “Chile,” actually is largely 
responsible for the whole magazine. Mr. 
Seegers came to the Pan American Union 
to launch AMERICAS, seeing it through its 
first-issue agonies. As a free-lance writer, 
photographer, and former newspaperman, 
he has visited almost all of Latin Amer- 
ice, including a trip on foot through 
Mexico and Central America. Ex-editor 
of the ex-Inter-American magazine, his 
articles have also appeared in Harper’s, 
Holiday, Coronet, and others. 


Ora. Goopen thirks being born in Texas may have something 
to do with her appreciation of English as a foreign language. 
“How to Speak English to Foreigners” is the result of nearly ten 
years’ experience working with Hemisphere officials and visitors 
as chief of the international division of a U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment bureau, later as a public relations consultant to embassies 
and as an occasional instructor at the Orientation Center in 
Washington. 


Max DickMANN, Argentine novelist, has 
himself contributed to the principal liter- 
ary currents he discusses in “What 
They're Reading in Argentina.” From 
Europa, a collection of short stories on 
expatriates in Europe, he progressed to 
novels of Argentina, Madre América 
(Mother America), Gente (People) and 
Los Frutos Amargos (The Bitter Fruit). 
He has also translated the principal 
works of Erskine Caldwell, John Dos Pas- 
sos, and William Faulkner inte Spanish. 


Rosert C. Jones, who deals with McWilliams’ and Griffith’s books 
on Mexican-Americans, is in the Social Welfare Division of the 
Pan American Union. He has written extensively on minority 
groups, including a study of the Mexican contract workers em- 
ployed in the United States during the war. 


Young, dynamic Jost Gomez Sicre of Cuba heads the Visual 
Arts Section of the Pan American Union. “Pepe” is well known 
as a critic and for his exhibitions of the modern art of the 
Americas. After graduating in diplomatic law from the Uni- 
versity of Havana, he took up aesthetics at Columbia and New 
York Universities. In 1944 he published Pintura Cubana de Hoy 
(Cuban Painting of Today). He is art editor of Norte and a 
regular contributor to E/ Nacional of Caracas. 


HeRNANE TAVARES DE SA, who wrote last month’s eyewitness ac- 


count of the OAS investigations in Costa Rica and Nicaragua, is 
Special Assistant to the Secretary General of the OAS. 


Answers to questions on page 45 
. Lake Titicaca. 
3. Panama. wr 
. Gauchos. 

5. Ciudad Trujillo. 

. President Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 
. El Salvador. 

. They are Peruvians. | 

. Sloths. 

. Bolivians. 
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